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Re 1950. The Holy Year. Dur- 
ing a visit to the exhibition of 
missionary arts the idea of a trip to 
Africa was born. The wood carvings 
from Nigeria, the bronzes from Daho- 
mey, were the seed out of which grew 
a desire for an on-the-spot investigation 
of the possibilities for a sane evolution 
of religious art and architecture in a 
largely unknown continent. A grant 
from a private foundation made the 
trip possible. 

Prior research can only give the bare 
outline of the problems involved. It is 
only later that these problems take on 
a clear coloration. In the main, how- 
ever, the question of religious art and 
architecture is much the same the world 
over. It is perhaps more acute in Africa, 
since there is little “architecture” that 
can be adapted. This can be a blessing, 
because it is possible to start with a 
fresh point of view and think of design 
rather than some vague concept of 
adaptation which may have had some 
_ validity in countries like Japan and 
- India, but, in retrospect, even there, 
was merely a form of archeological 
reconstruction. What was more. prob- 
ably meant in discussing the problem 
was assimilation, rather than adaptation 
_—assimilation in the sense of a con- 
tinuing tradition, — but it was not so 
understood. 


A. YOUNG missionary in eastern 
Africa once told us of his frustration 
when faced with the apathy of some of 
his colleagues, and of his hopes that the 
authorities would be led to seek pro- 
fessional advice, in accordance with 
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suggestions offered in the August 1955, 
issue of LirurcIcAL Arts (in an article 
entitled “Church Building in Mission 
Lands”): ‘As in matters of religious 
art and architecture in the United 
States, part of the answer lies in a 
change of mind concerning art and a 
consequent desire and will to have the 
best through the employment of competent 
persons.” This is not an impractical 
dream but a very real possibility. 

Any mention of professional advice, 
for which a modest fee would be ex- 
pected, at once meets the missionary’s 
lack of means head on. It is often diffi- 
cult to gather the necessary funds to 
erect the barest essentials of a building 
without being burdened with the addi- 
tional expense of a professional fee, 
however reasonable. The work of the 
brothers cannot be gainsaid, and it 
would be ungracious indeed to suggest 
that they limit their activities to work 
within their particular competence. 
What is suggested here is a means 
whereby the initial work of the brothers 
(if they are called upon to design and 
build) be reinforced and guided by 
professional practitioners. 

Professional advice cannot always be 
expected to be free, and that is why a 
necessary concomitant of this proposal 
requires the interest of the general 
headquarters of any order or missionary 
organization. The answer ‘lies in the 
cooperation of the authorities at the summit of 
the missionary hierarchy. From this vantage 
point of financial strategy would it not 
be possible to seek the support of the 
authorities of the nearest school of archi- 
tecture, and so interest some of the 
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brighter students in choosing to design 


a mission church on a thesis level? And 


in most large African cities there are 
now European architects, aware of local 
conditions, who could be approached 
for advice, and asked to oversee and 
correct some of the designs produced by 
amateurs. But such advice and work 
deserves a measure of remuneration. If 
at present we must rely largely on 
European architects, nevertheless in the 
field of painting, sculpture, weaving, 
and metal work African artists are 
ready, in many places, to bring to the 
Church the fruits of their talent. In his 
article “‘Christian Art in Nigeria,” (page 
91 AFRICA I,) Father Kevin Carroll of 
the Society of African Missions indicates 
that sculpture of a high order is possible. 
In “The Building Problem of a Mission- 
ary Bishop,” (page 107, AFRICA II), 
the Right Reverend Richard Finn of the 
Society of African Missions, Prefect 
Apostolic of Ibadan, remarks: ‘‘We 
must remember not only the principle of 
indigenous architecture but also the 
architectural principles which demand 
a logical use of available materials, and 
that the building be primarily func- 
tional in relation to use, climate, and 
the country, not merely a copy of an old 
style.’ And Bishop Finn proved his 
point in the design of his own seminary 
at Ibadan (illustrations on page 86). 


IN REGARD to the liturgy, Bishop 
van Bekkum’s words in “‘The Liturgical 
Revival in the Service of the Missions,” 
spoken at the missionary congress at 
Assisi in 1956 and reprinted on page 76 
of AFRICA I, are of particular interest 
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and importance; for instance: ‘“The 
common notion is still that for the mis- 
sions the liturgy is a luxury, at best 
something to be used only in the latter 
stages of missionary work.” To a lesser 
degree the same can be said for the arts, 
but there you have a stumbling block — 
the missionaries’ European training 
and, we might add, their national or 
personal prejudices. 

But from Jean-Pierre Greenlaw comes 
the clearest exposition of art and archi- 
tecture in the missions of Africa, and 
this is because he is a trained observer. 
He teaches in a northern Nigerian train- 
ing college, and has evolved a system of 
teaching art from the first principles of 
form, and based on Christian sym- 
bolism. And since Mr Greenlaw also 
has an intuitive knowledge of architec- 
ture he is well fitted to give us the benefit 
of his observations, in two articles in 
AFRICA II: “A Christian Approach 
to the Arts in Africa” and ‘“‘Notes on 
Open-air Churches and a Dinka-Luak- 
Type Church in the Southern Sudan.” 
His suggestion of a center to develop 
missionary arts in Europe and Africa is 
a development fraught with great pos- 
sibilities for the crucial years to come. 
From my conversations with Mr Green- 
law in Nigeria, I feel that his proposal 
for a roving commission to be given toa 
trained person to help the missionary 
solve the numerous problems involved 
in the planning, building, and decorat- 
ing of churches and chapels and schools 
and convents, is an excellent one, and I 
would unhesitatingly nominate him for 
the job. Here is an opportunity for some- 
one blessed with a surplus of this world’s 
goods and with imagination to make a 
generous gesture. 


‘THE OLDTIMER on the missions — 
and at home — will often squelch the 
enthusiasm of youth with the barbed 
remark: Wait till you grow up! A young 
missionary in Tanganika, the Reverend 
Richard LeClair, c s sp., writes on “A 
Missionary speaks of Building” (page 
131, AFRICA II), and his views are of 
definite interest since he hopes to build 
a church in the Mashati mission of 
which he is the pastor. He describes the 
church he has in mind: “In short, 
let us try to build our mission churches 
according to sensible norms; to eschew 
the use of shoddy ‘catalogue’ art; to 
urge on the authorities the fact that 
professional advice need not necessarily 
wreck the mission budget. Much can 
be done; much has been done; much 
more has still to be done.” 


Another enthusiastic young man in 
the mission field (Basutoland), Brother 
Conrad, calls attention to the need for 
“‘A State of Mind and of Heart” (page 
140, AFRICA II), and remarks on the 
‘. , . thorny question of the adaptation 
of native forms to the liturgical arts.” 
From his own experience he suggests 
one of the main difficulties encoun- 
tered in putting the theory of adapta- 
tion into practice: ‘“‘Anyone who has 
spent some time among the Africans, 
especially the Europeanized ones, will 
readily concede that they differ greatly 
from ourselves in mental make-up, 
mode of expression, and concepts of 
beauty. The trouble is that the literate 
minority, through an inferiority com- 
plex on a national scale, repudiates its 
own culture in favor of that of the 
‘whites.’ They unconsciously equate all 
efforts to introduce native forms in 
church art with the oft-expressed wish 
of the Europeans that they ‘keep in 
their place’ and ‘develop along their 
own lines,’ which is the official policy 
of the Union of South Africa.” 

To what extent Brother Conrad’s 
views, or those of Sister Pientia Selhorst, 
C P S, in “South African Christian 
Bantu Art,”? or Deane Anderson’s ob- 
servations in his “Religious Art in 
South Africa” (both in AFRICA II), 
will find positive encouragement in 
South Africa, only the future can tell. 
In Uganda, at Makerere College, Mrs 
Margaret Trowell has labored since 
1936 to evolve an indigenous school of 
religious art, and her article on page 
116, AFRICA II, tells the story. In 
Elisabethville, in Léopoldville, and in 
other parts of the Belgian Congo, the 
Church authorities now have at hand, 
and have had for some years, the talents 
of many young men trained in the 
school established ten years ago by the 
French painter Romain-Desfossés (the 
present director is Laurent Moonens), 
who, like Father Kevin Carroll in 
Nigeria, knew enough about art and 
psychology not to intrude his personal- 
ity into the work of his budding artists. 
Few, however, have yet been given 
direct commissions. And there are other 
groups in Africa where artists, trained 
in an indigenous manner and with 
intelligent direction, would be able to 
give to the Church the art which all 
seek but so few encourage beyond the 
usual hollow and futile compliments. 


A MORE direct approach is suggested 
by the missionary association Art et 
Louange, which is led by Pierre Baranger 


and his sister Marie Baranger, of Paris. 
Both have been responsible for the de- 
sign and execution of many liturgical 
objects. The chief aim of this association 
is “. . . to get the native craftsmen in 
the various missionary countries to 
build and equip their own churches by 
employing the materials and traditional 
symbols of their respective countries, 
and thus render praise and homage to 
the Blessed Sacrament and the altar. 
It is suggested that the best method 
of approaching the native craftsmen of 
the towns and villages, all of whom have 
first hand knowledge of the local tradi- 
tions and materials, is to contact them 
personally. After their confidence has 
been gained, they can be shown rough 
sketches or models of liturgical objects 
which will give them a new and catholic 
inspiration. It should be made clear to 
them that these sketches and models are 
only a means of giving them a lead, and 
that they have an entirely free hand to 
introduce their own ideas into anything 
they decide to make.” This approach 
is akin to that suggested by Mr Green- 
law. 

The bridge between African tribal 
sculpture and the type of work that will 
fit into the general needs of the Church 
on that continent is well explained by 
Mrs Webster Plass in her short, clear 
text, “An Eye for Beauty” (page 106, 
AFRICA II). And one of the most 
knowledgeable persons in the field of 
African art, particularly that of West 
Africa, is Mr William Fagg, deputy 
keeper in the department of ethnography 
of the British Museum, who contributes 
an article which he rightly titles ‘‘Afri- 
can Art — for God’s Sake “‘(page 143, 
AFRICA II). The very first paragraph 
sets the tone and gives us the key to this 
question of adaptation or assimilation: 
“The characteristic qualities of the 
pagan sculpture of West Africa are, in 
essence, the same as those called for by 
a Christian liturgical art in Africa. And 
a Christian art that would embody those 
qualities even in part would be infinitely 
nearer in spirit to the religious art of the 
age of faith than is the substitute ‘art’ 
which remains in most of our churches 
throughout the world—and which 
may even be to some extent responsible 
for the much lamented shallowness of 
religious conviction in our times.” 

The same general observations can 
be applied to the development of music 
in Africa. Mr Hugh Tracey, long inter- 
ested in these matters and most qualified 
to lead the discussion along proper 
channels, gives us the benefit of his 
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views and hopes in “The Development 
of Church Music on African Norms” 
(page 94, AFRICA I). Just as with the 
“art” which was imported, so with the 
music. Tracey remarks: “It is now a 
hundred years or more since the hinter- 
land of the African continent was made 
the target of Christian evangelism, 
when the ‘good old tunes’ were im- 
ported with enthusiasm as an evangeliz- 
ing medium and suitable African verna- 
cular words were composed and set to 


familiar melodies. . . . The employ- 
ment of foreign tunes alone would have 
had little lasting effect; but it was 
coupled with a direct attack on all 
branches of indigenous art.”? We must 
undo much of this past harm. In order 
to come to the root of the problem Mr 
Tracey tackles it from the social, lin- 
guistic, and musicalogical aspects. 


THE evolution of religious art and 
architecture in Africa poses a problem 
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of vast proportions. It is a simple prob- 
lem, yet one which is not easy to solve 
in a practical manner. The material 
presented in this and the following issue 
of Lrrurcicay Arts can only offer sug- 
gestions and point the way to a reason- 
able solution, in the hope that the 
African can bring his talents to bear on 
that beauty which should be evident in 
the House of God throughout the world. 


Maurice LAvVANOUX 
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Borreca, (right) by Oscar Nitzchke, appeared in the 


August, 1955, issue, to indicate possible solutions for small churches in rural areas. 
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O UNDERSTAND what church- 

sponsored art is doing and may do 
for the soul of Africa, we must have some 
idea of what the African soul seeks from 
the Church. 

On this matter, few utterances could 
be more authentic than the voice of an 
African king. Speaking at the second 
world congress for the World Apostolate 
in Rome, October 5-13, 1957, King 
Mutara III, Charles Léon Pierre Ruda- 
higwa, King of Ruanda — thirtieth of a 
line of rulers dating back to the eleventh 
century — declared in clear, straight- 
forward language: “The African soul 
looks to the Church for all the moral 
values, the justice and charity of her 
Christian civilization, for everything in 
her that is religion, and not specifically 
Western. In a word, the African soul 
looks to the Church for the doctrine of 
Christ in all its integrity; the missionary, 
moreover, cannot present Christ’s doc- 
trine in any other way without betraying 
his mandate.” 

For all peoples, all nations and all 
times, there is but one great message — 
one word spoken to humanity by the 
Holy Spirit interpreting to mankind the 
Word of God. Yet in each people, and at 
certain epochs, that one message rings 
with a different resonance. 

In King Mutara’s words: ‘The mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, of the Redemp- 
tion — in a word, the mystery of love, 
for God is truly love — fills to satiety the 
sensitive heart of the African, as of every 
‘child of nature.’ . . . Convinced of this 
overwhelming love which permeates his 
whole life, the African will henceforth 
be able to find God present in every 
aspect of his existence, where previously 
he could see only baleful influences, 
witchcraft, and spells.” 

The mysteries of the Incarnation and 
Redemption, however, cannot be pre- 
sented in a dry and abstract form. In all 
ages the Church has taken care to com- 
bine doctrinal purity with a rich appeal 
to the human imagination — the sense 
of form, of proportion, of motion and 
rhythm, of texture, light and shadow, 
of symbol, parable, and image. Hence 
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the close association of the Church’s 
preached word and her sacramental act 
with a people’s culture, the medium in 
which the faith is known and lived. This 
means, therefore, a positive task, of in- 
terpretation, adaptation and creation. 
Mr Jean-Pierre Greenlaw, in his essay 
“A Christian Approach to the Arts in 
Africa” (page 108) puts this with remark- 
able cogency and force: ‘‘Visual culture 
— architecture, painting and sculpture, 
and the arts of drama and the dance— 
is the common meeting ground of mat- 
ter and spirit, body and mind. The act 
of adoration of God is the incentive that 
has brought forth the best feeling and 
noblest expression of the human heart 
and the greatest cunning art of the 
human hand.” 


Much, OF COURSE, has been done 
to improve the lot and education of 
Africans, and now that some semblance 
of justice has been established in at least 
certain sections of Africa, the positive 
task of laying the foundations of a living 
culture can proceed, which will enable 
the African to take his place in the 
community of nations without sacri- 
ficing his natural vision. That now, 
and not some conjectural future, is the 
time for fulfilling this task, seems to 
be the common agreement of all those 
who speak with the greatest experience 
and authority in African affairs. 

As our present Holy Father says in his 
encyclical Evangelii Praecones: ‘ “The 
Church, when she calls people to a 
higher culture and better way of life, 
under the inspiration of the Christian 
religion, does not act like one who reck- 
lessly cuts down and uproots a thriving 
forest. No, she grafts a good scion upon 
the wild stock that it may bear a crop 
of more delicious fruit... .” . 

What lends particular urgency is the 


* Father LaFarge, associate editor and former 
editor in chief of the Catholic review, America, 
has been chaplain of the Liturgical Arts 
Society since its beginning. A lifelong student 
and extensive writer on racial problems, he is 
deeply interested in African questions of a 
similar nature. 


sudden onslaught of modern industrial 
civilization. Once the soul of the African 
people is liberated from the taboos and 
superstitions that have so long kept it in 
bondage, the new challenge can be met 
without losing the precious heritage of 
the past. This is the crucial question — 
among many others — that faces the two 
great elements concerned: the African 
elite, and those non-Africans who are 
still in a position to contribute help and 
counsel in the formation of such an elite. 

Louis-Paul Aujoulat, French Minister 
of Labor and Minister of Health in the 
Mendés-France regime, author of De- 
main, Afrique (1957), and frequent writer 
on the problems of the African elite, 
tells the story of a young native of the 
French Cameroons, who was_ thor- 
oughly prepared for public responsibil- 
ity both through professional training 
and through the finest personal qualifi- 
cations. “‘After ten years of exclusively 
happy experiences this man’s European 
superior still hesitated to entrust him 
with a higher position: ‘I fear he isn’t 
yet ripe.’ ”’ This, says Aujoulat, is the 
final and all-deciding objection, that 
outweighs everything else: not yet ripe. 
‘After twenty more years, will he be 
any ‘riper’? I fear the answer will be no. 
For even after twenty years he will still 
be black.” 

Those familiar with the history of the 
Negro in the United States will easily 
recognize the pattern of thought. We 
are continually warned: “‘the time is not 
ripe!” Do nothing now, but trust in 
some indefinite future, when everything 
is going to be much more favorable. 
Rash and impetuous action is self- 
defeating: yet its opposite is not inaction, 
but thoughtful, measured work aimed at 
an understood and specified end. 


‘THE WIDE range of ideas and conclu- 
sions covered in these essays, and by the 
indefatigable personal observations of 
our editor, Maurice Lavanoux, as he 
traveled over a large area of the African 
continent, do not pretend to give a com- 
plete answer to this many-sided prob- 
lem. But they do certainly point, with 
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remarkable unanimity and consistency, 
to the many hopeful possibilities. They 
illustrate the close connection between 
our faith and its embodiment in mate- 
rial forms: As Archbishop Knox * puts 
it: “Once the principle of adaptation is 
applied more thoroughly in the field of 
doctrine, the task of cultivating and 
promoting local Christian art and archi- 
tecture will be accomplished more rap- 
idly. There can be little doubt that the 
more perfect assimilation of doctrine 
will stimulate artistic souls to seek ade- 
quate self-expression in striking artistic 
forms of their own.” 

The question occurs to an American 
mind: how far will the Africans them- 
selves be interested in preserving the 
heritage of their native culture, such as 
their skills in art and craftsmanship, 
their remarkable achievements in vocal 
and instrumental music — described for 
instance in the essay by Hugh Travers 
Tracey. Bishop Kiwénuka, of Masaka, 
Uganda, became alarmed some years 
ago lest his people should lose entirely 
their age-old musical traditions — vocal 
and instrumental — and so sent a young 
layman, Joseph Kyagambiddwa, for 
higher musical studies in this country, 
with the idea of helping in the founda- 
tion of an Institute for African Music 
in his native Buganda. Mr Kyagam- 
biddwa’s own researches are embodied 
in a splendid volume, African Music from 
the Source of the Nile.t Says Kyagam- 
biddwa: ‘“‘An African music is simply 
the offering of the people’s language. 
And, wonderful to know, each African 
language is tuned to a certain fitting 
scale. Thus it is necessary for a person 
trying to master an African music to 
become familiar with the language first, 
even though he be an African of the 
same race as a peopie speaking that lan- 
guage. 

‘*v.B. Let us not forget that before the 
introduction of Christian Civilization 

-into Europe the European peoples, like 
Asians and Africans, each had music and 
scales natural to their language and to 
the characteristics of their races. The 
Europeans abandoned those ancient 
musics and highly interesting scales, and 
took as their own the ecclesiastical mu- 
sic which evolved from primitive plain 
chant, based on Greek modes and scales, 
which the Church had intended solely 
for divine worship, and which was the 
music more or less natural to ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin. 

“Where are the primitive music and 
scales of the ancient Celtics, Teutons, 
Saxons, and other European races? They 


are an eternal loss for mankind. For, 
like language, an unrecorded music, 
once lost, is lost forever. The preserva- 
tion of primitive European music would 
not have hindered but enhanced the 
achievements of the Bachs and Beetho- 
vens, just as the knowledge of their 
mother tongue did not hinder the monu- 
mental works of Saints Anselm, Bede, 
Bernard, Thomas Aquinas and other 
literary geniuses.” 


‘LHE SPIRITUAL challenge of Africa 
today is summed up in a few striking 
words left with me in a memorandum 
by a distinguished American missionary 
in Tanganyika, the Reverend Eugene 
Hillman, c s sp, visiting in this country 
at the date of this writing. His particular 
and urgent concern is about the fate of 
the ever-increasing number of young 
African students frequenting colleges 
and universities in the United States, 
in Catholic institutions for Catholic 
Africans and the great need of partial 
scholarships. Says Father Hillman: “‘Af- 
rica is now waking from the millennial 
slumber of her dark past. What she sees 
upon awakening will, with incalculable 
strength, determine her place in the 
modern world. What she sees will de- 
pend upon the place and the persons by 
whom her children are educated. For 
Africa sees only through the eyes of her 
educated children. These are the future 
leaders of Africa.” 

We in the United States, and other 
countries of the Western, “European” 
world, will be in an infinitely better 
position to help these young makers of a 
new age, to encourage in them the latent 
forces for wisdom and greatness, if we 
ourselves have a more intimate knowl- 
edge of what the African man — and the 
African woman — are like: their hidden 
sources of inner strength; their depth of 
human feeling; their sense of God’s im- 
minence and hence of the great mystery 
of the Redemption; their communal 
spirit, their genuine personality. In that 
way we shall be able to do our share in 
what Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical on 
the Missions, Fide: Donum, calls ‘‘a task 
of constructive collaboration . . . acol- 
laboration free from the seductions and 
strictures of false nationalism, and capa- 


* Apostolic delegate to British East and West 
Africa when these articles were written; now 
Apostolic Nuncio at New Delhi, India. 

{ Published by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
New York City. Praeger also published Mar- 
garet Trowell’s fine book, Classical African 
Sculpture. 
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ble of extending to these African people, 
rich in resources and future, the true 
values of Christian civilization.” 

The ready avenue to such under- 
standing lies through the medium of the 
arts enlisted in the service of Christ’s 
holy Church. If these twin issues of 
Lirurcica Arts help to awaken us to 
this attractive prospect, they will be well 
worth the labor that the editor and his 
many distinguished contributors have 
consecrated to them. 


A Letter 


DELEGATIO APOSTOLICA 
Mombasa, Kenya. 
May 2nd, 1957 
Dear Mr Lavanoux: 

In acknowledging your kind letter of 
28th February I would like to say how 
happy I am to learn that you are pre- 
paring a special issue of LirurGICAL 
Arts on the subject of religious art and 
architecture in Africa. There would be 
material for an encyclopedia if one 
wished to deal adequately with this sub- 
ject in all the countries of the vast 
African continent. 

You have covered a good deal of 
ground since we first met in Tokyo ** 
some years ago. There is, of course, no 
better way of becoming acquainted with 
the possibilities for the development of 
Christian art and architecture according 
to the spirit and traditions of the various 
countries, than by visiting them and 
meeting people who have already dis- 
tinguished themselves in these fields. 

The Sovereign Pontiffs have con- 
stantly exhorted missionaries to be dili- 
gent in preserving all positive values in 
the customs and art of the people among 
whom they work. Throughout Africa 
a number of Catholic missionaries have 
distinguished themselves by their knowl- 
edge of local traditions, customs, and 
art, and they are justly esteemed for 
their scientific contributions on these 
subjects. 

Nevertheless it is true to say that 
much still remains to be done in order to 
achieve the ideal presented in papal 
documents. This is true not only of the 
development of Christian art and archi- 
tecture but also with regard to greater 
adaptations for catechetical instruction 
by the use of local images, proverbs, 


** Archbishop Knox was formerly secretary at 
the Nunciature in Tokyo. He is now Nuncio at 
New Delhi. 
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examples, and terminology, in order to 
express Catholic doctrine in a way 
which will enable the people to grasp it 
more readily and assimilate it more 
thoroughly. Catechetical congresses, like 
the one held in the Belgian Congo two 
years ago, could do much to stimulate 
valuable work of this nature. 

It seems to me that once the principle 
of adaptation is applied more thoroughly 
in the field of doctrine, the task of culti- 
vating and promoting local Christian 
art and architecture will be accom- 
plished more rapidly. There can be little 
doubt that the more perfect assimilation 
of doctrine will stimulate artistic souls 
to seek adequate self-expression in strik- 
ing artistic forms of their own. 

While the intelligent and sympathetic 
interest of missionaries can do much to 
promote local religious art and architec- 
ture, we must look primarily to artists 
of the country for its full development. 
The words of His Eminence Cardinal 
Constantini in this regard are note- 
worthy. Writing in a missionary publi- 
cation recently His Eminence stated 
that: “ . . . local artists should be ac- 
quainted with the artistic tradition of 
the Catholic Church but they must not 
copy it. Artistic creations must repre- 
sent genuine expression of the genius of 
the people.” 

Developing this idea, the Cardinal 
said: ‘‘Like the neophyte who learns the 
‘Our Father’ and the ‘Creed’ in his own 
tongue and recites them readily, the lo- 
cal artist must have a deep knowledge 
of the contents of Christian iconog- 
raphy and translate them into his own 
figurative language, following freely his 
own ways of expression.” 

It is a source of satisfaction to note 
the well-merited success that has crowned 
the efforts of the Reverend Kevin Car- 
roll, s M A to preserve and develop all 
that is good in African art. Some of the 
results of his endeavours can be seen in 
the Catholic Chapel at Ibadan Univer- 
sity.| The Benedictine Fathers at the 
Abbey Nullius of Ndanda in Tangan- 
yika have made praiseworthy efforts in 
stimulating local artistic ability in the 
field of Christian art. 

Some preparation is necessary both 
for missionaries and for members of the 
African clergy if they are to make a 
positive contribution to the development 
of Christian art and architecture. In 
this regard a very special suggestion was 
made recently by the Reverend Hugh 


{See illustrations on page 87; also article 
by Father Kevin Carroll on page 91. 


Viglino, 1 M c, dean of the faculty of 
philosophy at the Pontifical University 
of Propaganda Fide. During the con- 
vention of seminary professors of philos- 
ophy, held in Rome in the last week of 
April, Father Viglino developed the 
theme “‘Aesthetic and artistic education 
of the clergy.’? He concluded his confer- 
ence by suggesting that an annual 
course of weekly lessons could cover a 
basic programme made up of the fol- 
lowing points: 

a) a well-documented historical in- 
troduction with particular reference to 
Saint Augustine and to Saint Thomas; 

b) an analysis of beauty — of its sig- 
nificance and value from both the ob- 
jective and subjective point of view; 

c) the determination of the nature of 
art as a spiritual principle realizing 
beauty in its various forms. 

It is to be hoped that this suggestion 
will be given serious consideration and 
that a well-formulated programme will 
be inserted into the seminary course. 

Finally, out in the field there is need 
for competent guidance both in art and 
architecture. This need is urgent, for 


much effort and capital could be put to 
far better effect if such help were avail- 
able. 

All too often the missionary responsi- 
ble for the construction of church edi- 
fices is harassed by a number of prob- 
lems including the lack of finances and 
the urgency of providing some place of 
worship for the ever-increasing Chris- 
tian community. He has therefore little 
chance of securing the advice and guid- 
ance capable of adding grace and beauty 
to the House of God. I feel confident 
that the awareness of this need will re- 
sult in the provision of this precious 
assistance and that consequently a much 
closer approach will be made to the ideal 
inspiring the norms given by the Holy 
See in this field. 

I must thank you for the copy of the 
special issue of LirurcicAL ARTS on 
India, which I found most interesting 
and instructive. I feel sure that the 
special number devoted to Africa will 
be equally useful. 

With cordial good wishes, I remain 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
J. R. Knox Tit. Archbishop of Meliten 


Benedictine and Berber 


WILLIAM DunpHy * 


N AMERICAN visitor to North 
Africa is struck by the realization 
that he has entered a different world. 
The veiled women and the graceful 
minarets of many mosques proclaim an 
unfamiliar civilization and _ religion. 
Moreover, should the visitor leave the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of ancient 
storied Tangier or gleamingly modern 
Casablanca and penetrate to the heart 
of Morocco’s Middle Atlas mountains, 
there he would find a people and a way 
of life not too far removed from the 
pages of the Old Testament. For the 
Berbers, a fierce but friendly people, 
who ranged across the mountains and 
plains of North Africa before the Arab 
invasions, before even the Roman con- 
querors, still lead a basically nomadic 
life. Living in distinctive black tents 
made of goats hair, they follow their 
flocks of sheep and goats. 
It was to this Moslem country, among 
the Berbers in a place called Toum- 
liline, that there came in 1952 a tiny 


foundation of twenty monks from the 
Benedictine Abbey of Encalcat in 
southern France. What was their pur- 
pose? Stated quite simply by their Prior, 
Dom Denis Martin, it was ‘“‘to continue 
their Benedictine life of prayer and 
work.” But although this monastic life 
is essentially the same no matter where 
it is lived, nevertheless, as a human 
activity it must be adapted to a particu- 
lar time and place. What were the results 
of this adaptation in Morocco? In a 
word, fantastic! Within five years, 
Toumliline has become a center of 
Moroccan intellectual life and a recog- 
nized social force in this now independ- 
ent country. 

This is all the more unusual when you 
realize that no one of the monks had 
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any specific training for working in a 
Moslem land, nor did any of them have 
the least knowledge of Arabic. They had 
no preconceived plan for action, but 
rather the desire to live the very spirit 
of the Gospel and to follow it wherever 
it might lead them. And lead them it 
did! 


WHEN the monastery’s infirmarian 
treated a small wound suffered by a 
Berber workman, he was swamped by 
scores of the surrounding Berbers seek- 
ing medical care. What was to be done? 
The first applicant to join their com- 
munity turned out to be a doctor of 
medicine. The result was a dispensary 
built just outside their cloister now 
treating up to one hundred Berbers 
daily. 

Again, the monks as Christians and 
for the most part French were naturally 
viewed with suspicion by this Moslem 
people smarting under the French occu- 
pation troops. However, one small act 
of charity changed their attitude. The 
Prior was forced to defy an overly 
zealous French commandant to con- 
tinue serving mint tea (the national 
beverage) to a group of what turned out 
to be political prisoners working under 
the hot African sun near the monastery. 
The news spread like wildfire. These 
monks were not agents of any worldly 
power, but were rather marabouts — 
men of God. In addition, among this 
group of prisoners who benefited from 
the monks’ charitable solicitude and 
who became in time their close friends, 
were men who are today ministers and 
leaders of the Moroccan government. 


FURTHER, during the troubled times 
attending Morocco’s achievement of 
independence, the monastery became a 
refuge for hundreds of Moroccan stu- 
dents seeking to continue their studies. 
These students had many problems 
- symptomatic of their country’s attempt 
to blend the old with the new, tradi- 
tional Koranic civilization with the 
modern West. Having experienced the 
new, they were reluctant to return to 
the oftentimes primitive way of life of 
their illiterate parents. The monks’ at- 
tempts to ease this difficult transition 
led them to organize in 1956 an Inter- 
national Summer Seminar which would 
bring together scholars and students 
from both cultures. Enthusiastically 
supported by the Sultan, Mohammed 
V, and a distinguished international 
community of Moslem, Christian and 
Jewish intellectuals, this first Cours 


International attracted over 150 students 
from 18 countries. The presence of 
such as theologians Charles Journet and 
Jean Daniélou, and Islamicists Louis 
Massignon and Louis Gardet indicated 
its importance. An even more successful 
International Seminar was held in the 
summer of 1957. Over 200 participants 
from 26 countries (now including some 
from the United States and Canada as 
well as from Asia, Africa and Europe) 
came to this remote Benedictine monas- 
tery. Informal and spirited discussions 
among ambassadors and diplomatic 
representatives from Spain, Holland, 
England, France and the United States, 
cabinet ministers and members of Mo- 
rocco’s royal family, world famous 
scholars and just plain students, were a 
regular feature of the Cours. 

All this while, the tiny contemplative 
community (now grown to 32) had also 
built up a highly specialized library 
rated by many scholars as the second 
best in all of North Africa; taken in and 
adopted a “‘family” of over 40 aban- 
doned boys, building them a home and 
providing for their education (in their 
own monastery workshops or in nearby 
Moslem schools); formed four co- 
operatives with neighboring Moroccan 
farmers to show them what could be 
done on a communal basis through 
modern agricultural principles. 

These many-faceted accomplishments 
at Toumliline are due in great measure 
to the dynamic, far-sighted vision of their 
Prior, Dom Denis Martin. An accom- 
plished musician, poet and writer, with 
training in law and political science, 
this perceptive and understanding man 
heads an amazingly sophisticated group 
that includes men trained in law and 
classical letters, geology and astronomy, 
theology and philosophy, and, now, in 
Arabic, both classical and dialect. Sub- 
scribing to the thesis maintained by 
Dom Philibert Schmitz in his History of 
the Benedictine Order, that the decadence 
of the monasteries began the day the 
monks lost interest in the people among 
whom they lived, the monks of Toumli- 
line are ever striving to be of service 
to their Moroccan neighbors. 

Some critics of the monastery have 
questioned its very raison @étre. Granting 
the intellectual and social achievements, 
these critics nonetheless wonder if the 
monks perform any specifically Chris- 
tian function in this work. Father Mar- 
tin’s answer is a fervent, Yes! ‘“The sal- 
vation of the world is a mystery, a mys- 
tery of love. We seek to communicate 
Christ, to continue on earth as best we 


can the life of Christ in His Church, 
through the witness of our daily lives 
of work and prayer.” 


IN THEIR many contacts with re- 
ligious and intellectual leaders of Islam 
in Morocco as well as with their Moslem 
neighbors, they have come to work 
toward a mutual understanding of what 
unites and what separates their two 
faiths. In a spirit that is absolutely free 
of compromise on either side, and avoid- 
ing the traps of superficial syncretism, 
they have come to know and love each 
other in spite of their differences. 

This basic spirit and indeed the very 
purpose of Toumliline is admirably re- 
flected in their buildings and artifacts. 
This points up the lesson the Church 
has learned and is learning slowly. It 
cannot garb itself in buildings and vest- 
ments that bespeak a particular distant 
age or place, if its universality is to be 
manifest. That Toumliline shows forth 
this catholicity is mainly the work of a 
Dutch lay-brother, Jean-Michel Reder, 
who studied architecture under Marcel 
Breuer. The simple buildings are con- 
structed of volcanic stone, cleared from 
the monastery fields, and hug their hill- 
side locations. With a sympathetic un- 
derstanding and appreciation of native 
style, Brother Jean-Michel makes lavish 
use of open courts, fountains, pools, and 
inner gardens in the lecture hall, student 
dormitory and refectory, dispensary, 
orphanage and guest house he built. 
In a more modern spirit, he utilizes 
asymmetrical windows and _ brightly 
colored glass bricks in these buildings. 
Artist as well, he has decorated the main 
lecture hall with large murals, somewhat 
in the style of Mondrian. In his attempts 
to communicate the religious spirit of 
Toumliline, he has made excellent use 
of the native Berber symbols and their 
love of bright colors to design the mon- 
astery’s striking vestments. Out of 
respect for the Koranic prohibition of 
representing the human form, he has 
designed a series of altar crosses on 
which variations of a simple line paint- 
ing effectively suggest the crucified 
Christ. 

Because of the monks’ complete trust 
in Divine Providence, they have 
earned the tribute of their neighbors 
— “They are true Moslems.” That is, 
the monks are truly submissive to the 
will of God. And God alone knows 
where the work of Toumliline will 
lead. But a dialogue between Moslem 
and Christian is possible within a spirit 
of mutual respect and charity. 
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The Liturgical Revival in the Service of the Missions 


A major contribution to the Liturgical Congress, held at Assist, 1956. 


Most REVEREND WILHELM VAN Bekkum, SVD * 


S A MISSIONARY bishop it is a 
great honor for me to represent 
before this illustrious assembly the vast 
mission fields of the Catholic Church 
and the countless colleagues working in 
them and, in their name, as it were, to be 
permitted a few words about the appli- 
cation in the missions of the great 
pastoral-liturgical work to which this 
Congress in Assisi is dedicated. 

I am of the firm conviction that this 
pastoral-liturgical work of our Holy 
Father with its liturgical reforms is of 
great and urgent significance also and 
precisely for the missions. 

This is not yet clearly enough under- 
stood everywhere in the mission field. 
To be sure, there has been a happy 
change of outlook in many places in re- 
cent years; however, formerly wide- 
spread and still all too common is the 
notion that for the missions the liturgy is 
a luxury, at best something to be used 
only in the later stages of missionary 
work. 

Where did this strange concept have 
its origin? Certainly formation played a 
decisive part. We missionaries simply 
had no liturgical upbringing in our 
childhood. Our seminary training, too, 
unfortunately offered no opportunity of 
making good this deficiency, for ‘‘liturgi- 
cal. instruction”’ was interpreted as being 
an introduction to the rubrics; and at the 
most, there was a rapid survey of the 
history of the liturgy by way of supple- 
ment. Thus it came about that, for 
most of us, the real outward and inward 
participation in and experience of the 
liturgy never really became flesh of our 
flesh. As long as that does not occur, the 
value, the essence, and the riches of the 
liturgy are not fully grasped, and judg- 
ments concerning the missionary im- 
portance of properly celebrated liturgy 
will remain faulty. 

- Another reason is this: we have an all 
too limited comprehension of what our 
catechumens bring with them from their 
pagan cults by way of mental prepara- 
tion for ritualistic action and thought, 
in fact, for the very Mysterium itself. A 
proper introduction to the liturgy of the 


Church would be the answer to a great 
question and the satisfaction of a great 
yearning which is undoubtedly alive in 
their hearts. 

A final reason for the undervaluation 
of things liturgical by many of the mis- 
sionaries is the observation that between 
the present day forms of the liturgy and 
the sensibilities of the natives there ex- 
ists a certain tension. Without violating 
anything that is essential, the form- 
language of the liturgy ought to have 
more regard for the peoples in the mis- 
sionary countries, a regard for their pe- 
culiarities and for the world of ritual to 
which they are accustomed. Only in this 
way will the liturgy become the perfect 
and complete expression of divine wor- 
ship. 

In the following I intend to outline 
in two parts the significance for the 
missions of the pastoral-liturgical work 
of Pius XII. First, I should like to speak 
of the predispositions which the peoples 
in the mission countries bring with them 
for Christian worship. These are far 
more favorable than is generally real- 
ized and acknowledged, for in very 
many cases the converts, even today, 
come from a world where there is an 
intense ritual piety. The missions can 
make no better response to this native 
ritual piety which the catechumens 
bring with them, than by correctly in- 
terpreting the liturgy according to the 
mind of Pius XII in his encyclicals. 
Only in this manner will the newly con- 
verted recognize that, together with the 
true Church of Christ, they also have 
found the true manner of worship. 

The second part will present some of 
the consequences for the proper celebra- 
tion of the liturgy which result from 
these considerations. How can the stim- 
ulus to pastoral-liturgical work, which 
has gone out from our Holy Father, be 
applied in detail to religious worship in 
mission countries, if all existing possibili- 
ties are utilized and certain new possi- 
bilities opened up? 
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I. RITUAL PIETY OF PAGANS AS A 
PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


FirsT OF ALL I wish to make this 
fact clear: even today the new converts 
in the missions come, to a great extent, 
from a world of ritual piety. I am aware, 
to be sure, of the difficulty in saying any- 
thing of universal validity which would 
be acceptable in every area of the mis- 
sions. As missionary bishop of Flores, 
an Island of Indonesia, I know best 
the cult of this region. I will fill in the 
picture with some elements of the ritual 
life of the well-known neighboring island 
of Bali. 

The ritual in this region may be con- 
sidered as relatively homogeneous and 
well preserved, one that is still in its 
primitive stage. It therefore provides a 
suitable starting point for general obser- 
vations about the ritualistic heritage of 
many peoples in missionary countries. 
Although the so-called higher cultures 
will not be taken into account here, 
much can also be found in them. For 
there are many religious customs and 
rites that spring simply from man’s uni- 
versal need of ritual. 

In the following I shall attempt to 
describe the cultic thinking and activi- 
ties which the inhabitants in my mission- 
ary territory bring with them from their 
former religious practices, by citing a 
list of ideas and rites with which they 
are familiar. The parallels between them 
and the Christian mystery of redemp- 
tion and its re-enactment in Christian 
worship are unmistakable. 


1) Ritualistic Concepts 


The pagans know about God’s meet- 
ing with man in redemptive acts: 

Divinity enters the world. 

Divinity encounters man. 

In great simplicity man may associate 
with the Divinity and the spirits. 

By means of a bloody sacrifice an at- 
tempt is made to win the sympathy of 
the spirit which dwells on the hill on 
which a person wishes to settle down, of — 
the divinity of the fields which are to be 
cultivated, of the lord of the forests and 
mountains whose products are to be 
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used gratefully and submissively and 
whose animals one wishes to hunt. 

Sacrifices of propitiation, of petition, 
of thanksgiving and of praise are offered. 
There are sacred symbols, signs full of 
meaning, of the relationship between 
the divinity and mankind. 

All of which proves that these peoples 
come with a natural receptivity for the 
Mysterium. However, everything is still 
obscured by fear, anxiety, and uncer- 
tainty. It is distorted by many kinds of 
superstition. |. ea 


2) Ritualistic Acts 

To these ritualistic ideas correspond 
ritualistic acts. Decisive here is the con- 
cept of a community of worship. In gen- 
eral this is very strong, either in the form 
of a clan or a village community, or ina 
combination of the two. There is a vo- 
cation to a real universal priesthood. 
On the island of Bali are ritual func- 
tions which are reserved for the priests 
alone. The cult community is organ- 
ized juridically, organically, and hier- 
archically; this fact finds expression in 
the stone chairs which are placed for 
the elders of the tribe. 

The scene of the cult is the place of sac- 
rifice which has a stone throne for the 
divinity, and a sacrificial place or altar 
with which is connected the burial place 
of celebrated ancestors. These are the 
defenders of the tribe and of the nation, 
the defenders of their divinity, their cult 
and their cult community; they might 
be called the patroni civitatis. 

The cult ceremony itself is a real com- 
munity celebration of the cult group 
with a pronounced active participation 
of all in gesture, ritual, and dance. Sa- 
cred folk music, sacred folksongs, accla- 
mations, prayers, and sacred symbols 
are inseparably bound up with these 
ritualistic celebrations. They are begun 
the evening before. The ancestors or 
spirits are invited to go along to the 
village where the celebration is to take 
place. According to the manner of a 
regular vigil, the celebration lasts the 
whole night through. 

Those taking part in the ritual believe 
in the real presence of the divinity, of 
the ancestors, and of the spirits. In the 
festival house (cult house) mats and 
cushions are spread for them in the place 
of honor. No feast is begun without 
previous purification. Often there is 
even a confession of sins with a public 
examination of conscience. Almost al- 
ways sacred dances are performed. 

Within the compass of the ritual cele- 
bration, the myths of origin are trans- 


mitted. Usually the celebration lasts un- 
til sunrise. The story of salvation and 
tribal traditions are passed on orally as 
well as celebrated in sacred action. For 
the participants, the celebration is a 
sacred reality, a doctrine of salvation 
and the actual means of salvation. In 
periodically recurring cycles this ritual- 
istic celebration is repeated. 

The sacrificial part of the ritual cere- 
mony has a procession of entry and an 
offering procession which starts at the 
stone throne and proceeds around the 
place of sacrifice. The gifts of sacrifice 
are officially designated: “‘This is our 
buffalo.” This concrete definite gift is 
offered to the divinity in humble sub- 
mission and with a feeling of depend- 
ence. At the same time prayers of expia- 
tion, thanksgiving, praise and petition 
are recited. A ritual sacrificial meal with 
the divinity, with the spirits, and with 
the ancestors takes place. In fact, the 
dead are always included in the cele- 
brations. 

These so-called pagans live in a de- 
cided hope and expectation that the 
divinity will visit them regularly and 
that the Mystertum of this meeting will 
endure forever. Each cult community is 
firmly convinced that it can subsist only 
through the pleasure of the divinity. 

It is true that the regions in which 
these ritual elements can still be ob- 
served are diminishing in number. How- 
ever, no one could lightly assert, ‘“That 
sort of thing has not existed in our mis- 
sion territory for a long time!” A thor- 
ough investigation often obliges a per- 
son to admit, to his astonishment, that 
many an element is still present. If 
mission areas existed where there were 
really nothing of the sort to discover, 
even there the assertions here made 
would not be superfluous. They are often 
helpful in recognizing the religious ante- 
cedents of such people and in under- 
standing their souls’ deepest yearnings 
which were later lost to consciousness. 

It is quite obvious, then, how the 
ritual piety of the natives in mission 
lands will find its complete fulfilment in 
Christian worship, rightly understood 
and rightly celebrated, as the Holy 
Father in his encyclicals and liturgical 
reforms has newly set it before us. 
Mystici Corporis can rightly be called the 
encyclical of the worshipping commu- 
nity and Mediator Dei the encyclical 
of worship itself. 


3) The Attitudes of the Missions to Date 
When we inquire into the attitude of 
the missions ‘up to-the present with re- 


gard to this ritualistic heritage and 
ritualistic mentality, we must admit 
(with due respect for the great achieve- 
ments. of the missionaries) that in the 
last century they have, as a rule, shown 
little feeling and understanding for the 
native cults in the mission fields, and 
this by virtue of the missionaries’ 
European training. Usually the mission 
activities begin with the catechism and 
private, silent low Mass. On _ the 
“heathen,” even the most primitive 
among them, this must make a shabby 
an unintelligible — yes, a positively 
“primitive” — impression. Ought we 
not to apply here also the old scholastic 
axiom: “‘Gratia supponit naturam — Grace 
builds up on nature’? 

Perhaps you will permit me to refer 
even briefly to the loss in ritualistic 
forms which new converts or a newly 
converted community suffer when they 
are incorporated into a parish where, 
during Mass, there is neither song nor 
prayer in common, where only low 
Masses are offered or only the choir is 
permitted to sing. There are still such 
parishes in many countries. In them 
neither of the two encyclicals has as yet 
been recognized as important. The rit- 
ual elements in pagan worship which I 
shall cite below may be considered lost 
on parishes such as these. 

The recent converts or the convert 
communities are obliged to abandon 
their native place of ritual and they 
must renounce the veneration of their 
ancestors and the cultural autonomy of 
the tribal family and the community. 
They may no longer determine the day 
and hour of the ritual ceremonies, and 
they must forego the privilege of regu- 
lating the manner in which the celebra- 
tions are to be carried out. What is 
more, the communal group, formerly 
independent, does not even have a rep- 
resentative any more, one who may 
help execute the functions of worship. 

The native festal celebrations dis- 
appear. Do we really still appreciate 
what solemn liturgy means? What 
‘‘actuosa participatio” means — sacred ac- 
tions, sacred dance, sacred song and 
speech of the people? 

There is lost to the new convert the 
familiar intimacy of his former liturgy, 
the intelligibility of ceremonial, the par- 
ticipation with others in the accomplish- 
ment of the ritual. There is lost to him 
the native language of ceremonial forms, 
the “language of propriety” in the pres- 
ence of divinity, which was given form 
by an innate spirit and sensibility. Here 
we might really ponder the question 
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whether it is mere superstition or not 
rather a delicate sense of propriety to- 
ward the divinity that causes a pagan to 
refuse to eat of the new rice or corn with- 
out having first performed a rite. 

When they are incorporated into a 
parish, such as we have mentioned 
above, the liturgical activity of the new 
converts forfeits something of the near- 
ness to life and to truth to which they 
had been accustomed; they lose that 
completely concrete sacrificial action 
that attends the slaughter of a victim, 
the presentation of gifts and the sacrifi- 
cial banquet — and also their marriage 
and funeral rites. They are further ob- 
liged to forego their agricultural festi- 
vals, their communal representation to 
the divinity of the acute distresses which 
befall them through the change of sea- 
sons or because of calamities. When, 
within the compass of the present Chris- 
tian liturgy, does such a parish offer 
communal prayers which express the 
anxiety of burdened hearts? 

Finally, there is lost to these converts 
a consciousness of duty and a personal 
concern for preserving the common 
faith, for keeping the laws of the ances- 
tors and for retaining the forms for wor- 
shipping the deity. 

Let us not be too prone to believe 
that the ritualistic forms of so-called 
heathens are altogether superstitious. 
At the very least, we are here meeting 
with signs of a profound, genuine human 
need. Let us also not believe too readily 
that the new converts always have a 
feeling of well-being when, as Chris- 
tians, they pass over from their ways of 
expressing an attitude toward the divin- 
ity and their laments of distress, to the 
low Mass without song or music as it is 
found in so many parishes. At the same 
time we must bear in mind that in the 
majority of cases, communities of illiter- 
ates are involved and for them these 
difficulties weigh yet more heavily. 
We are no longer even aware of what 
the sacred forms of dance, words and 
songs mean to such people. 

In enumerating all these losses, we 
can readily estimate what great sacri- 
fices a convert is obliged to make. To 
be sure, the new convert is hardly con- 
scious of these losses because the neces- 
sary education is wanting to him. We, 
however, have a clear insight into the 
state of affairs and, consequently, have 
the duty to spare the convert unneces- 
sary losses. The thought has often oc- 
curred to me that many a difficulty 
might have been prevented if the Cath- 
olic Oriental rites similar to those of the 


“Thomas Christians” had penetrated 
into the Far East and had become the 
norm there. 

This means that all the problems just 
mentioned must find new solutions if 
the sacred liturgy is to be executed in 
accordance with the prescriptions, wishes, 
and faculties which the Holy Father has 
given us. How great, therefore, is the 
duty of all pastors to investigate the 
matter of celebrating the scared liturgy 
in the best possible manner, and then to 
celebrate it that way in reality! Each 
ought to do his utmost according to his 
circumstances. 


II. THE LIVING LITURGICAL WORSHIP 
IN MISSION PARISHES (THE CULT COM- 
MUNITY) 


AGAINST THE background of what 
has been said, it is easy to comprehend 
why so much depends on a rightly artic- 
ulated manner of worship in mission 
lands. It must bring the new Christians 
an immediate awareness of the fact that 
in the Church of Christ they have found 
not only the true faith, but also the true 
manner of worship and with it the true 
means of encountering God. All genu- 
inely good tendencies in their previous 
religious ceremonial life ought to be 
understood by them as now fulfilled in 
an undreamed-of, divine manner. 

In this second part of my address I 
should like to put forth only some of the 
desirable points with regard to liturgi- 
cal worship in the missions. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to the celebra- 
tion of holy Mass. 


1) Existing Possibilities 

First of all, I should like to speak of 
the possibilities regarding the form of 
Mass, which exist under present day 
ecclesiastical legislation (e.g. Canon 
1259), but which have only to be uti- 
lized more in the missions than has been 
the case heretofore. As examples, I will 
here mention only the Oratio fidelium, 
the “Prayer of the Faithful,” and the 
offertory procession. 

a) The ‘Prayer of the Faithful” 

The first point to be considered is the 
insertion of intercessory prayers at the 
end of the Scripture Service, a custom 
which recalls the ancient ‘‘Prayer for all 
Classes of Men” and which shows hope- 
ful signs of revival in many places in 
recent years. 

For the missions, too, such interces- 
sions would be of great pastoral-liturgi- 
cal value. In the Mass of today, the 
pure prayer of petition is all too brief. 
In the form of a litany it no longer 


exists at all. That is to be greatly re- 
gretted for, in the first place, the litany 
form appeals to the people, being a man- 
ner of prayer in which every one, in- 
cluding the simple faithful and even the 
illiterate, can take part. It is here, more- 
over, that the opportunity offers itself 
of taking into account not only the wider 
concerns of the Church, but also the 
special needs of the country, of the re- 
gion, of the parish. 

It goes without saying that for these 
intercessory prayers only the vernacular 
can be considered, as was the case in the 
ancient “Prayers for All Classes of Men.” 
If the priest himself does not lead them 
after the sermon, a prayer leader ought 
to do so after the Oremus of the offertory. 

b) The Offertory Procession 
A second possibility, which ought to be 
utilized much more in the liturgy in 
mission fields is mentioned in the en- 
cyclical Mediator Dei, namely, the offer- 
tory procession. Here we must ask our- 
selves what significance the offertory 
procession and the offertory have for the 
new Christian. At the same time, we 
must bear in mind that the latter is often 
illiterate. 

At Mass the convert will, above all, 
get the impression that a real sacrificial 
celebration is wanting. In his eyes, the 
actions of the Mass will have more of a 
symbolic rather than an actual sacrifi- 
cial character. This is true of the actions 
of the priest as well as those, above all, 
of the community. For him it is puz- 
zling and unsatisfactory that the com- 
munity as a whole or at least its repre- 
sentatives (the heads of the villages or 
families, or other leading persons) can- 
not perform that part of the ritual which 
devolves upon them. To the new con- 
vert, who has experienced a genuine 
ritual in his pagan religion, a mere 
“attendance” at a celebration is truly 
something pitiful, not to say primitive. 

This question of the actual celebra- 
tion of the holy Sacrifice is of the great- 
est importance for the missions. In 
genuine ritualistic actions, the con- 
verted pagans had wanted to place the 
whole man, with his senses and organs, 
in the service of God. From this it can 
be understood that a real offertory pro- 
cession in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
would give them the feeling that the 
essence of their former ritualistic life 
had been preserved and fulfilled in the 
new and true way of worship. 

Of course, the offertory procession 
would have to be suited to the condi- 
tions of the place with regard to rites, 
gifts, and the manner of presenting the 
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gifts, accompanied by hymns in the 
vernacular. The content of the prayers 
and hymns would have to be suited to 
the action, that is, they should have a 
sacrificial character. The whole would 
have to allow of eventual alterations 
if the later development of the religious 
and social life demanded it. 

_ The offertory gifts must be connected 
with the locality, should be grown and 
bred in the same country. As far as 
possible, the gifts which were ordinarily 
offered at the pagan sacrifices should be 
used in the offertory procession. Ob- 
viously, anything unsuitable for the 
church must be ruled out. Yet, let us 
not be too fussy in this respect. Let us 
remember that there are Catholic 
churches today in which a lamb or 
sheep is led to the altar, while at the 
same time (this happened in a center of 
the liturgical movement!) a monk in 
choir cloak walks solemnly behind the 
animal with a shovel and a broom. 

There are, however, other gifts be- 
longing to Christian worship that should 
be offered, for example, candles. At the 
end especially, there should be offered 
the proper gifts for the consummation 
of the Eucharist, bread, wine, and wa- 
ter. At all times, usefulness for worship 
should be the determining factor. An 
exceedingly valuable service would 
doubtless be rendered to the young 
Church ex gentibus if the offertory pro- 
cession were everywhere again revived 
with suitable prayers and hymns in the 
vernacular. In this way a new convert 
could, as a native Javanese bishop put 
it so pertinently, “feel entirely at home 
in the Church.” 

Furthermore, the offertory procession 
could easily take on a new aspect for the 
neophyte, namely that of fraternal char- 
ity. The “‘charity” offertory procession 
has already become a regularly recur- 
ring custom in many dioceses. 


2) New Possibilities 


However, even when all the possibil- 
ities of present day ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion have been exhausted, there still 
remain a number of points, urgently 
desirable, for a living worship in the 
mission parishes, changes that could be 
wished for in the adaptation of the 
existing liturgy and in the adoption of 
certain native elements. In contrast to 
what has already been said, we here 
come into a province in which we can- 
not simply act independently but must 
present our aspirations, wishes and 
requests to the sole competent author- 
ity, the Holy Father, full of confidence 


that precisely those wishes which are 
important for the Church’s “‘front lines” 
will receive an especially favorable hear- 
ing from the Father of Christendom. 

a) Fundamental Principles 
It is of great consequence that the 
missions should succeed, by means of 
adaptation and adoption in the liturgy, 
in penetrating more deeply into the 
entire communal and cultural life of 
the new converts. For this reason, those 
of their ritual forms which are usable 
should be retained, once their commu- 
nity has been incorporated into the 
“Corpus sociale Christi.” We ought to re- 
member how, in the case of the con- 
version of our own forefathers, pre- 
Christian ritual forms found a place and 
a new function within the scope of the 
true worship by means of wise adap- 
tation. 

In order that no one need be un- 
necessarily disturbed, let it be said at 
the outset that these adaptations and 
adoptions, as we envisage them, do not 
imply revolutionary changes in the 
liturgy. The alterations which, in our 
opinion, would be concerned are of 
comparative insignificance. 

b) The Necessity 
Perhaps many will question the real 
necessity of such adaptation and adop- 
tion. To that we missionaries can only 
reply: ‘‘Yes, it is absolutely necessary !”’ 
Besides being concerned about the 
matter of intelligibility, we are also 
obliged to strive, purely from the mis- 
sionary point of view, to preserve for the 
natives something of their ritual herit- 
age. In most instances they know no 
distinction between cult and culture. If 
their cult forms are completely de- 
stroyed, there arises the danger that 
their culture will for the most part also 
disappear before a new Christian cul- 
ture can be developed. In our opinion, 
the various peoples have a right that 
their ritual forms, insofar as they are 
of a nature common to all mankind and 
contain nothing erroneous or objec- 
tionable, be not rooted out without 
more ado. 

Why should we not, as far as it is pos- 
sible, make the transition to Catholicism 
as easy as possible for these people? I be- 
lieve it is necessary, from time to time, 
to remind ourselves seriously that, ulti- 
mately, only essentials matter, and that 
the big question is not so much in what 
language and with what ceremonial 
forms God is glorified, provided that the 
essentials of Christian worship are pre- 
served in the divine cult. 

What really matters is, that the forms 


of worship should give expression to 
essentials, that they should offer a 
worthy frame and setting for these essen- 
tials, that they should be intelligible and 
suited to different nations and cultures, 
that they really should be means of 
expression for their sacred dealings with 
God, so that greater glory be given to 
God and the mysteries of His love have 
more fruitful effects in men. 

However, in order that this may be 
attained, it seems necessary to us mis- 
sionaries that at least some of the cult 
forms which were peculiar to the mis- 
sion peoples before their conversion be 
retained as native rites in the Christian 
liturgy also. 

One might consider further, that the 
age-old rites of these people give expres- 
sion to the most delicate nuances of 
spiritual experience, and that it is a 
very real loss if we do not give at least 
the nobler forms of their ritual a new 
function in Christian worship. 

To be sure, we missionaries are also 
convinced that every nation which is 
converted to the supra-national and 
universal Church must make sacrifices 
in regard to cult and culture. The unity. 
of the Church and the sacred elements 
in it demand this. These sacrifices are, 
in fact, made in missionary lands. On 
the other hand, the liturgy ought to 
meet these peoples part of the way and 
not demand unnecessary sacrifices. Fur- 
thermore, it should not be overlooked 
that, as the contact between East and 
West becomes closer in technical fields 
and in material culture, we must, unfor- 
tunately, reckon with the fact that in 
mission countries feelings of antipathy 
for the Western mind are going to in- 
crease, for the present at least. 

The national movements of our day 
are making these peoples so sensitive 
that they readily talk of “colonialism”? 
not only in the political and economic 
spheres but also, unless one is extremely 
careful, in those of cult and culture as 
well. Imported forms are tolerated only 
grudgingly. If what is foreign often has 
an irritating effect on older nations, 
how much more will this be true of na- 
tions that are still in an early stage of 
development. 

For this reason we must not overstep 
the bounds of what is feasible in our 
preaching and in our ritual forms, nor 
ought we to impose strange elements on 
the peoples of Asia and Africa without 
good reasons and without taking into 
consideration the nuances of their na- 
tive mentality. Let us never underrate 
these delicate nuances in the life of the 
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spirit, for it is'these, in the last analysis, 
that give nations and ages their char- 
acteristic stamp. Their loss signifies a 
levelling of mentality and of cult, and 
leads the peoples to a life of the masses, 
without culture or cult. 

c) The Urgency of the Problem - 

The problems of adaptation and adop- 
tion touched on here are not merely 
urgent, but are extremely urgent; at 
any rate, to a far greater degree than 
many imagine. ‘The mission fields are 
going through a period which, as far as 
we can determine, is crucial for the 
preservation’ and expansion of the 
Church. And this-crucial hour will be 
brief, extremely brief. What is the situa- 
tion? The closely knit. social-religious 
communities. are disappearing. If the 
cultural needs of these peoples are not 
soon satisfied, they will degenerate into 
the far worse paganism of nihilism and 
materialism. Their life would suffer a 
levelling down, and nothing would be 
left but a few superstitious customs of 
anthropological interest. 

The newer peoples in the Church, 
Asians, Africans, Americans, those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and even Ortho- 
dox Catholics — all are awaiting from 
the Holy Father a major liturgical re- 
form, not because they desire to with- 
draw from the Church, but simply be- 
cause they are Catholic and, in the 
tribulations and distress of our times, 
wish to be completely and _ vitally 
Catholic. 

d) Directives of the Holy Father 
Before I attempt to illustrate by means 
of a few practical examples, how I con- 
ceive of adaptation and adoption with 
regard to the liturgy, I should like to 
quote two texts of the Holy Father 
which are highly relevant to this prob- 
lem. The first of these is taken from his 
very first encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, 
which Pope Pius XII issued on October 
20, 1939. In it the Pope indicates the 
fundamental principle governing all 
missionary activity in relation to pagan 
peoples. He says: “The Church of 
Christ, the faithful depositary of the 
teaching of divine wisdom, cannot and 
does not think of depreciating or dis- 
daining the particular characteristics 
which each people with jealous and 
intelligible pride cherishes and. retains 
as a. precious heritage. . . . Pioneer 
research and investigation, involving 
sacrifice, devotedness and love on the 
part of her missionaries of every age, 
have been undertaken in order. to: 
facilitate a deeper appreciative insight 
into the most varied civilizations and 


to put their spiritual values to account 
for a living and vital preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ. All that in such usages 
and customs is not inseparably bound 
up with religious errors will always be 
subject. to-kindly consideration, and, 
when it is found possible, will be spon- 
sored and developed.! ”” 


Wherever these directives of the Pope 


are taken seriously, it will be discovered 
that among the mission peoples cult and 
culture are very closely interdependent, 
and that cultural adaptation must also 
involve ritual adaptation. 

That the Holy Father is thinking 
along the same lines is shown by the 
second text from one of his latest ency- 
clicals, Musicae Sacrae- disciplina. The 
subject here is the adoption of the na- 
tional musical heritage. into Christian 
worship. I should like to draw attention 
especially to the positive principle of 
accommodation implied -in the first 
sentence. The quotation runs: ‘‘What 
we have said up to now chiefly concerns 
those nations in the Church among 
whom the Catholic religion is already 
firmly established; but in mission coun- 
tries all these particular points cannot be 
put into effect until the number of 
Christians has increased enough, until 
larger churches have been built, until 
Church schools are being duly attended 
by the children of Christians, and until 
the clergy are numerous enough to meet 
all needs. Yet we do earnestly urge the 
apostolic workers in those vast regions 
of the Lord’s vineyard, among their 
other serious responsibilities, to apply 
their minds diligently to this matter. 
Many of the peoples among whom mis- 
sionaries work take great pleasure in 
music and lend beauty to their idola- 
trous ceremonies by means of religious 
chants. It would not then be real pru- 
dence for those who preach Christ, the 
true God, to underestimate or alto- 
gether neglect this valuable aid to the 
apostolate.?”’ 

We missionary bishops and clergy, 
above all, are grateful to the Holy 
Father for these words. Although the 
context concerns only music, in my 
opinion the principle undeniably ap- 
plies to adaptation in the apostolate 
generally. Up to now scarcely any mis- 
sionary would have dared to think that 
such far-reaching adaptation and adop- 
tion could be possible in the framework 
of the official liturgy. 

Really well-founded emenions for 


1 4.A.S, 31 (1939), 548. 
2 A.A,S. 48 (1956), 22... 


progress along ‘these lines obtain a 
favorable hearing in Rome. The latest 
development has shown that clearly. 
The suggestions for the revision of the 
Holy Week services were historically 
well founded. They sprang from the very 
nature of the Church as a worship- 
ping community and (a very important 
point) were correct in their pastoral 
liturgical approach. Rome acted on 
almost all of the suggestions, and in 
some of the points even went beyond 
them. 

The Holy Father will surely go far to 
meet the special circumstances of the 
missions, precisely because he himself 
says that “‘in mission fields all particular 
points cannot be put into effect.” The 
suggestions would, of course, have to be 
well founded. The liturgical correctness 
of such proposals must be emphatically 
stressed. Nothing must be allowed to 
get into the liturgy which is not fitting. 
Therefore, attention must be given to 
the pastoral liturgical side especially. 
The point is, the people should be better 
able to join in the liturgy, so as to gain 
richer fruits from it and glorify God 
better. 

Proof that Rome understands the dif- 
ferent situation in mission countries 
not only theoretically but also practi- 
cally is afforded by the various permis- 
sions that have already been granted. 
One of the latest might be gratefully 
mentioned here; the mission in Flores 
has been given permission to transfer to 
October or November the liturgical 
celebration of the Greater and Lesser 
Litanies, together with the Rogation 
Mass. The reason for making the re- 
quest was that in April or May the 
harvest is already over and it is more 
meaningful to have the blessing of the 
seed grain take place in October or 
November. 

Within the limits of this address we 
cannot, of course, go into the problem, 
with all its ramifications, regarding the 
principles of adaptation and adoption. 
Neither can. we, unfortunately, enter: 
into the matter of the great significance 
of art for adaptation and adoption. 
Only one fundamental principle shal 
be indicated briefly. 

In my opinion, the general Ear e 
for a ritual must be that it is true, that 
its forms are not historical relics or 
formalisms but real social acts of the 
community, genuine ritual acts. In this 
connection it would be interesting and 
very significant to investigate how far 
the lack of intelligibility and accommo- 
dation in our public. worship has. been 
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responsible for religious indifference, or 
for the numbers that go over to pietistic 
sects or to Communism, as we have 
reason to deplore in so many Catholic 
countries. When organs can no longer 
function, they become atrophied and 
wither away. Pastoral liturgy ought also 
to learn from the millions who have lost 
their faith. It is true that many thou- 
sands find that we have too little charity. 
It is just as true that millions, who 
desire with all their hearts to pray, do 
it only after or outside of the liturgy. 


3) Possibilities for Adaptation 


Let me mention three points in which 
adaptations seem appropriate in our 
Roman Mass: use of the vernacular in 
the Scripture lessons, Latin high Mass 
with vernacular hymns by the people, 
and the ordines minores, the lesser orders. 

a) The Use of the Vernacular in the 

Lessons 
The first point concerns the permission 
to read the Scripture lessons directly 
in the vernacular. Here we can cer- 
tainly be hopeful especially if we re- 
member the much more far-reaching 
concessions made by the Holy Father in 
the matter of the liturgical language in 
China. 

It might be well to emphasize ex- 
pressly before this competent gathering 
that this request for the vernacular in 
the lessons is not dictated by any na- 
tionalistic feeling or aspirations and is 
not in the least due to Protestant influ- 
ence. The sole reason for it is that we 
would like to see restored to the Mass 
of the Catechumens its character of 
catechesis, its character of proclaiming 
the Word of God. For such proclaiming 
to be genuine, it can only be done in the 
mother-tongue, for preaching requires 
to be understood. Real ‘“‘actuosa par- 
ticipatio” in the Scripture service is pos- 

sible only when the vernacular can be 
used. The reasons, then, that lead us to 

ask for the vernacular are purely pasto- 
ral-liturgical. 

Since we know that the Holy Father 
readily listens with an understanding 
heart where the pastoral side of the 
liturgy is concerned, we may venture 
to hope confidently that the urgent 
requests already made at Lugano (in 
which the missions join wholeheartedly), 
that the epistle and gospel be read 
directly in the vernacular, will be ful- 
filled for the salvation of souls. 

b) Latin High Mass with Vernacular 

Hymns by the People 
Here we are also hopeful, for in recent 
years permission has been granted to a 


number of Ordinaries in missionary 
regions, among them myself, for this 
particular form of Latin high Mass, in 
which the people sing the responses in 
Latin but at the same time take an 
active part by singing in their own 
language. The- permission to the Or- 
dinaries empowers them to “allow mis- 
sionary priests subject to them to have a 
Missa cantata combined with singing by 
the people in the vernacular, so that 
the people sing the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo 
and the rest in their own language, 
where singing of this kind fosters con- 
gregational participation.” 3 I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude for this generous conces- 
sion; it means, as I can already confirm 
from my own experience, an effective 
adaptation of the Mass. 

This particular form of high Mass has 
its special home in Germany and in 
Eastern Europe, but for centuries it has 
also been known in some missionary 
areas (Canada, Surinam). The recent 
encyclical Musicae Sacrae once again 
confirmed its right to exist, but drew 
attention to the fact that there is no 
general permission to use the privilege. 
In each case the Pope’s permission is 
needed. Nevertheless, I should like to 
emphasize that, besides this form of the 
Latin high Mass with Latin responses 
and vernacular hymns, high Mass with 
full Latin chant ought to continue to 
be cultivated, as the encyclical Musicae 
Sacrae expressly prescribes. Would it 
not be possible to obtain very simple 
Gregorian melodies for it? 

c) Lesser Orders 
The third point is not so much a matter 
of adaptation of the liturgy of the Mass 
in the more restricted sense, but rather 
a reform in the Church’s ordinations 
which from the standpoint of the mis- 
sions and their liturgy seems particu- 
larly desirable. 

Circumstances in the missions often 
cause difficulty in arranging the dis- 
tribution of holy Communion in such 
a manner as to make it a true “‘sacrificial 
meal.” In smaller groups it is probably 
not so difficult, although the present 
form of distribution expresses only feebly 
the character of a meal. It is much 
harder when in one church several 
hundred, or on feast days even several 
thousand, go to holy Communion with 


3« |. permittendi sacerdotibus missionariis sibt 
subditis, ut Missam cantatam tunctam cum populi 
cantu in lingua vernacula id est in qua populus 
Kyrie, Gloria, Oredo et quae sunt alia in sua lingua 
decantat, adhibere queant, ubi huiusmodi cantus alit 
participationem popult.” -. 


only one or two priests available. In 
such cases the course of the eucharistic 
celebration is usually greatly disturbed 
and the Mass is excessively prolonged, 
often by half an hour or more. 

For this reason the idea has been ex- 
pressed in various quarters of the mis- 
sions, that the diaconate might be re- 
introduced (even perhaps for married 
men). For regions where there is a 
shortage of priests (and this means, not 
only in the missions) it would be of 
great value. In many missions it is the 
rule that a single priest must serve 
twenty stations. These deacons would 
not only help in the distribution of holy 
Communion, but could also be of great 
service, for example, in baptizing, in 
leading Sunday worship when there is 
no priest, in catechizing, and in many 
other ways. It should be laid down as 
a principle that no one is to be given a 
permanent position in the service of the 
worshipping community without a for- 
mal, personal commission of the Church 
and without a special ordination for his 
position. 

This concept was once a living part 
of the Church’s heritage, and from it 
the lower orders came into being. It is 
greatly to be desired that this concept 
and practice return. There is reason to 
fear that the Church is lost to some 
areas because of the scarcity of priests. 
In addition to the many factors con- 
tributing to a local decline of the 
Church, it must not be overlooked that 
a parish or a community which does not 
function formally, organically, with 
definite duties and privileges (inside as 
well as outside the sanctuary) must be 
lost to the Church. I say ‘‘with definite 
duties and privileges” according to the 
principles laid down by the Holy Father 
in both encyclicals. I believe we place 
too little confidence in the laity, and 


precisely in those areas where their role 


is of greater importance than ever. 

It is on pastoral liturgical grounds 
that we express this thought with regard 
to the ordination of the laity, and it 
might be formulated somewhat as fol- 
lows: It is to be wished that the lower 
degrees of holy orders might be restored 
in a form corresponding to present day 
conditions, and that the Church’s com- 
mission (for pastoral helpers, catechists 
etc.) should be bestowed in a liturgical 
ceremony conducted by the bishop or 
a priest; also that the revival of the 
diaconate be considered for work such 
as preaching, distributing holy Com- 
munion and baptizing in regions short 
of priests. 
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4) Possibilities of Adoption 

Finally, a brief word about the ques- 
tion of the adoption of native ritual ele- 
ments. We are all aware of the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of this problem, but 
you will understand why a missionary 
bishop, urged on by a concern for the 
apostolate, seeks new possibilities here. 

While granting that the new Chris- 
tian must renounce all that is imperfect 
and superstitious in his former rituals, 
would it not be possible for one or the 
other element to be adopted? After all, 


this is what happened in the evangeliza- 
tion of the West, although the situation 
was one of far grosser polytheism. In 
the case of church architecture there 
would be little difficulty; but one might 
ask whether something similar might 
not be done, for example, with regard to 
liturgical vestments and especially for 
some elements in the Ritual. It goes 
without saying that liturgical utility 
would have to be the deciding factor, 
and all things would have to be avoided 
that are dangerous or could give offense. 


Lay Missionaries — 
a Bridge to African Art 


GERALD F. MIscHE * 


VERY MAN has a bit of the pioneer 
in him. This pioneership is but the 
natural creative expression which God 
has put in the heart of each of us. For 
God willed that men should share in 
His own creative activity, and from the 
time of Adam and Eve man has shared 
in that activity. 

So it is not surprising to find the eyes 
of men today turning toward Africa. 
Like the Garden of Eden, Africa abounds 
in God-given natural beauty, praising 
its creator from the eternally meditative 
deserts of the north to the jungle splen- 
dor of the interior and the majestic 
mountains of the south. But, like Adam 
in the Garden of Eden, man today must 
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tion will be through the professions, trades, or 
skills which they possess, with special emphasis 


not be content with merely praising 
God. Given dominion over the whole 
world, he must ‘“‘fill the earth and 
subdue it” (Genesis 1:28), using it to 
attain a full Christian life and culture 
in order to seek perfection on earth and 
attain it in heaven. 

Because art is so important a part of 
man’s life, the mid-twentieth century 
African Catholic is interested in devel- 
oping a fully Christian art. As a starting 
point he remembers that our Lord came 
“not to destroy, but to fulfill.” Our Lord 
was not talking about dogma alone, but 
about all that He, His Father, and His 
Holy Spirit had created from the be- 
ginning. Seven times in Genesis God 


on developing a basic core of native leaders in 
their respective fields. 

The actual training program is based on an 
evening and week-end schedule over a ten- 
month period, during which time the candi- 
dates work in their particular profession or 
trade, thereby gaining more experience. It 
includes simple yet solid courses in theology, 
missiology, sociology, and psychology. All 
courses are so oriented and integrated as to 
impart a definite and dynamic understanding 
of the contemporary apostolate of the Church 
in its individual and social aspects. These 
studies are supplemented by instruction in 
the language and culture of the prospective 
mission area. 

The experience of the organized lay mis- 
sionary movement goes back to 1922, when the 
Missionsartzliche Institut of Wurzburg, Ger- 
many, was founded. It has sent out one hun- 
dred and seventy-five doctors in its thirty-five 
years of service. Another well-known organiza- 


called His creatures good. Sin did not 
corrupt creation. In spite of sin, both 
men and the lower creatures remained 
basically good. What sin did was to 
destroy the perfect order which God 
had established in the beginning. Christ’s 
mission was to restore this order. There- 
fore, the mission of the Church, as 
Saint Paul says, is to “restore all things 
to Christ,” the Eternal Word of God. 
And this “restoration” necessarily in- 
cludes all phases of man’s life — eco- 
nomic, social, political, and cultural, 
phases which have existed in at least a 
primitive form from the beginning of 
earthly time to the present day. 


IN THE light of these observations we 
might say that what we need are 
“‘bridgemen.” Christ was the “Bridge” 
between God and man, between the 
supernatural and the natural, between 
the New Testament and the Old Testa- 
ment. The Mystical Body of Christ, 
sharing and extending His prerogatives 
throughout all ages, must become the 
bridge between what we might call 
“Old Testament” and ‘New Testa- 
ment” African art. It must take the 
fruit of centuries of traditional tribal 
customs, thought, emotion, psychology, 
and the other elements which shaped 
the African art of the past, and build 
upon them. Here is something basically 
good with which to work. It is true that 
not everything in this culture is good. 
Primitive man has allowed many per- 
verse elements to enter into his culture. 
But these elements have not destroyed 
its basic goodness, and this goodness we 
must respect. 

The important aspect to understand 
here is that we must respect the basic 
function of native culture, in which 
native art stands out as tangible and 


tion, Ad Lucem, founded in France in 1931, 
numbers five hundred and thirty-two members, 
serving on all continents but especially in the 
French territories in Africa, and in Vietnam, 
India, and the Pacific Islands. 

At a meeting of the Mission Secretariat in 
Washington in September 1956, the Lay 
Missionary Committee was organized to co- 
ordinate and further the development of the 
lay mission movement in the United States. 
Members of the Committee are: Gerald 
Mische (Association for International Devel- 
opment, 374 Grand Street, Paterson, New 
Jersey); Miss Janet Kalvin (The Grail Institute 
for Overseas Service, 308 Clinton Avenue, 
Brooklyn 5, New York); Miss Virginia Leary 
(International Catholic Auxiliaries, 1103 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois); John 
Connor (Mission Secretariat, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.); Raphael 

Brown (Library of Congress, Washington, D, C.) 
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Saint Joseph’s Church, at Ouezzane, Morocco. 
J. Chemineau, architect. Imagination, limited means, 
a sympathetic and understanding client, an aware- 
ness of climatic and local conditions — all led to 
this solution of a small church in Morocco. The archi- 
tect cleverly overcame the necessity for a small 
inside space by providing an ‘open’ facade and 
a large outdoor space to take care of an overflow 
congregation. And here we have a bell tower which 
accents the church proper and integrates the entire 
design. When the baptistry will be built is another 
matter and much depends on a redistribution of 
parish boundaries to offset the loss of the European 
congregation because of the departure of the 
French army and its dependents. In Africa today, 
religious architecture is far from being peripheral; 
rather it is immersed in the life of the nation and 
the people. 
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Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, Casablanca Achille 
Dangleterre, architect. A concrete experiment. 


Church at Timimoun, Sahara. The priest visits by air 


once a month. Photo George Rodger-Magnum 


TOUMLILINE, MOROCCO 


An adventure in the intangibles of monastic life. ‘But al- 
though this monastic life is essentially the same no matter 
where it is lived, nevertheless, as a human activity it must be 
adapted to a particular time and place. What were the 
results of this adaptation in Morocco? In a word, fantastic! 
Within five years, Toumliline has become a center of 
Moroccan intellectual life and a recognized social force in 
this now independent country” (from William Dunphy’s ar- 
ticle on page 74). 
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Intelligence, 
limited means, 


architectural competence 
awareness of 

climatic conditions, 

and Brother Jean-Michel 
has produced a 
complex of buildings 

in tune with 

the intellectual values 
of this foundation. 


Photos Belin, Rabat 
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Pastoral life in the middle Atlas 


The richness of monastic povert 


Above) Refectory in the training college of the White Fathers at 
Navrongo, Ghana. This building, and the one for the Fathers of the 
ociety of African Missions, at Abidjan, lvory Coast (right) indicate 
hat can be done with limited means and particularly when no one 
is concerned with style. (Below) Proposed cathedral for Abidjan and 


the Palace of Justice, from designs by Badani & Roux-Dorlut, archi- 
tects, indicate the trend in much architecture in Africa. Gone are the 
days of pseudo-european, pseudo-gothic errors which crept in out 
missions in the past decades. To repeat these errors would be 
blindness indeed! 


Showing how pre-cast concrete blocks can be 


handled with an interesting texture. It is a 


portion of the grill-wall of the building illus- 


trated below. 
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BADAN, NIGERIA 


Above) First block of major 
heological seminary, Ibadan. 
Right) Elevations, sections, and 
ylan of proposed chapel. 
Below) Convent of the Sisters of 
Dur Lady of the Apostles, Ibadan. 
In considering building, the 
mportant missiological principle 
hat the art of the Catholic 
church should not be a foreign 
nport but indigenous, cannot 
ow be questioned ... We 
iust remember not only the 
rinciple of indigenous architec- 
yre but also the architectural 
rinciples which demand a 
gical use of available mate- 
ials, and that the building 
e primarily functional in rela- 
on to use, climatic conditions 
nd the country, not merely 
copy of an old style”. 
See article by The Right Rev. 
ichard Finn, SMA, AFRICA 11). 
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NIGERIA and TOGOLAND 


(Above) Mawuli School, Ho, Togoland. Dining hall with open terrace and pergola for out- 
door dining. (Below) Library of University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. Fry Drew and Partners, 
architects. These buildings, and others illustrated in this issue, show how the European 
architects have understood the problem on the basis of design and the logical and func- 


tional use of materials. A decided advance over the former theoretical dream of 
adaptation! 
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These examples of 

precast concrete blocks, from 

Saint Andrew’s College, Mampong; 
University College, Ibadan; Apowa 
Training College, indicate 

the possible diversity in 

the use of this material. 
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Since these precast elements 
are often made on the site 
there is no reason for not taking 
full use of a golden 
opportunity. 


Photos André, Brazzavill 


SAINT ANN ON THE CONGO, BRAZZAVILLE. Roger Errel, Architect 


“The Christian faith is universal; its methods of expression are not _ for the future. The arches of Saint Ann recall the huts of the Tchad 
universal and never can be. That is why Saint Ann on the Congo is _ region, and its curves remind one of the branches of palm trees.” 
and must be for the people of Central Africa a school, a program (See Father Bureth’s article AFRICA 11). 
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(Below) Head of Christ, bronze, lost wax process. (Right) 
Virgin and Child, bronze, lost wax process. These products 
of African art, executed by local craftsmen under the direc- 
tion of Miss Marie Baranger, animator of the group ART 
ET LOUANGE, indicate the possibilities of an indigenous 
Christian art when the artist is properly guided with a 
minimum of interference. All the examples illustrated on 
this page were executed in various parts of French west 


Africa. 


Photos Viollet 


(Left) This candlestick, based on an ancient Baoulé mask, was executed 
by a sixteen-year-old craftsman in the French Sudan. (Center) Station 
of the Cross in terra cotta, from French Togoland. (Right) Bronze 
ciborium by an Ivory Coast craftsman. 
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significant, not because of the people 
who introduced it, but because the 
providence of God has created these 
- people to receive Christ, whose patri- 
mony they are. Only what is sinful must 
be rejected, and this is the accidental 
part. : 

Missionary adaptation and accom- 
modation are basically the process of 
turning a God-given culture back to 
Christ. It would be grossly irreligious to 
destroy (or to neglect) the good ele- 
ments of a culture which providence 
has created. And God’s providence is 
a reality at all times. 


FOR CENTURIES Africa has been 
known as the dark continent. It seemed 
to care little for the progress that was 
being made outside its borders, it seemed 
to be content with its old ways. But 
today Africa is no longer asleep. Stirred 
by contact with both East and West it 
is making giant strides in all fields. 

A study of history shows that the 
progress that required centuries in 
Western Europe is taking place in 
Africa today in a single generation or 
less. Many areas are changing from 
primitive tribal cultures into civilized 
industrial societies. As a result, an inten- 
sive battle is being fought for the minds 
of the youth who are taking over the 
leadership in the new societies. Com- 
munism, Mohammedanism, and Ra- 
tionalism are all vying with Christianity 
for leadership. The future of Africa and 
of the Church in Africa for generations 
depends upon the outcome of this 
battle. 

From these observations arises the 
question of whose responsibility it is to 
help the youth to leadership in the 


rapidly developing professions and other ~ 


fields. Our missionary priests and reli- 
gious have their own specific vocations 
of the direct apostolate — to develop 
the spiritual depths of the Church in 
Africa. Their special role (and, more 
accidentally, their special garb) limits 
their sphere of activity. The “restora- 
tion” of the secular field to Christ is 
basically the task of the laity. 

So it is that the objectives in the field 
of art are to develop a talented and 
apostolic core of African lay leaders. At 
the present time, in most areas of Africa, 
the Church is still dealing with first- 
generation Catholicism, although cer- 
tain significant exceptions do exist. 
These pioneer Catholics have had 
neither the time nor the educational 
and environmental opportunities to de- 
velop a true Christian tradition in art — 


or in other spheres. Therefore, there are 
few Catholic lay leaders in Africa as a 
whole. And, living among pagan and 
often hostile neighbors, those natural 
leaders with a certain amount of back- 
ground have found it difficult to exert 
their influence. 


‘THE PROBLEM seems to be that of 
helping the already-Catholic African 
laity to mature. They must be helped 
to a fully Christian appreciation of the 
natural and supernatural potentials of 
their beloved Africa. They must avoid 
an apologetic, ghetto-like mentality, and 
must understand the necessity to co- 
operate with all that is basically good 
in their land, whether it be of Catholic, 
Protestant, Moslem, or other prov- 
enance. 

This can be achieved most effectively 
by Western lay missionaries whose voca- 
tion brings them into the market place. 
Rubbing elbows with his co-workers as 
an artist, teacher, social worker, tech- 
nician, journalist, doctor, or tradesman, 


the lay missionary can enter intimately 
into the life of his fellows. Sharing their 
confidence through mutual work, study, 
recreation, and prayer, he can work out 
an effective synthesis between the old 
and the new. 

In order to achieve a mature art, real 
teamwork is necessary. It is not enough 
for the lay missionary artist to go out 
alone — nor is a-single team of lay 
artists enough. Although the ground- 
work will eventually be laid by the 
artist, he needs the cooperation of 
others. For a native art doesn’t “hap- 
pen” overnight. It is the result of a 
culture impregnated in a people. And 
this is a long-term process. 

Thus we see why lay missionaries 
must work together in all phases of life: 
in education, communications, govern- 
ment, engineering, recreation, and in- 
dustry, as well as in art. For a Christian 
culture is the product of a joint, co- 
ordinated process of growth.. Much 
more is needed than a mere knowledge 
of techniques. 


Christian Art in Nigeria 


THE REVEREND KEVIN CARROLL, SM A * 


N 1954 a telephone call came to 
Holy Cross Mission in Lagos, from 
the Public Works Department. “Could 
the Catholic Mission take on a carving 
job?” said a doubtful voice, ‘You see, 
the Western Region Premier, the Hon- 
ourable Awolowo, is insisting that we 
get a traditional carver to work on the 
furniture for the new House of Assembly. 
We heard the Mission might be able to 
help.” We heard later that the Depart- 
ment had advised the Premier that tra- 
ditional carving would be too crude for 
decorating the ultra modern furniture 
of the new House, but the Premier 
pressed his point. f 
It was something new to see an Afri- 
can leader take such a stand. One of the 
leading politicians, a Catholic, rejected 
the suggestion of his parish priest some 
years ago that the people should wear 
traditional dress for the Corpus Christi 
procession. Yet nowadays Nigerians are 
proud to wear their flowing robes on 
great occasions, even in London. In 
1952 the Catholic Mission carved mas- 
sive pillars and doors, with traditional 


and Christian subjects, for the throne 
room of the Oni, King of Ile Ife, the 
religious and cultural capital of the 
Yorubas. Yet the king himself was 
purely passive in the matter and it was 
carried through by the enthusiasm of a 
European Administrative Officer. 
However, politics and higher educa- 
tion are increasing the speed of the 
swing back to tradition among educated 
Africans. Traditional organizations and 
ceremonies are being revived in new 
forms. Most leading professional men 
now join a traditional secret Society 
called Ogboni. Educated people are no 
longer ashamed to be seen at pagan 
funeral ceremonies. In fact, the Adamu 
Orisa funeral ceremony was reproduced 
for the Queen when she visited Lagos in 
1956. The Nigerian Broadcasting Sta- 
tions have now gone back almost en- 
tirely to vernacular music and language. 


* Father Carroll was born 1920, in Liverpool 
— African Missions Society. Worked in Gold 
Coast 1943 to 1946; in Nigeria 1947 to present. 
+ See overleaf of frontispiece in this issue for an 
illustration of this furniture. 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSION will 
come under increasing attack as a for- 
eign institution. Agunbiade Bamishe, 
formerly a Catholic teacher in our chief 
secondary school and now organizing 
secretary to the Action group which is 
the political party in power in the West- 
ern Region, accused missionaries of 
cultural aggression during a party sum- 
mer school. Among “‘agents of imperial 
ageression” he includes “the cultural 
and spiritual agents; that is the unsus- 
pecting Christian and other mission- 
aries.”” Insofar as we make no positive 
effort to carry out the Pope’s very clear 
instructions to “preserve the good in 
native culture” (Evangelii Praecones, 
1951, chapter 7 & 8), it is hard to see 
how the accusation is not justified. An 
old missionary said to me, “Father, if 
you heard the drums outside this house 
for the last few days, you would stop 
talking about native music. After all 
what do a few old Cardinals living in 
Rome know about our people out here?” 
Of course he was not too serious. Still a 
merely passive benevolence towards the 
country’s culture is not sufficient to 
rebut the accusation that we are agents 
in the erosion of traditional culture. 

We need to educate our Catholics in 
this matter, as they can easily get the 
name of ‘Uncle Toms” with some 
justification. A very fine Catholic asked 
me recently to withdraw his name from 
a committee for the development of 
vernacular religious music, because he 
said he could not accept the idea. When 
I asked him how he could reject the 
advice of Pope Pius XII in “‘Musicae 
Sacrae” of 1956, he said “‘I console my- 
self with the idea that an encyclical is 
not infallible.” I congratulated one of 
our senior teachers recently on the suc- 
cess of his son in winning first prize for a 
radio story in Yoruba. He said he had 
not heard of it, and in fact had forbidden 
his own to waste time on vernacular 
writing as it would spoil his studies. 

In spite of these remarks I must point 
out that the Catholic missionaries were 
the first in the field with a serious effort 
in creative research concerning the an- 
cient culture. Father P. M. Kelly, pro- 
vincial of the Irish province of the 
African Mission Society, organized a 
research and development centre in the 
hill country of the Ekiti Yoruba in 1947. 
When the scheme was started most peo- 
ple said that there was not much of the 
old culture left. Yet results were achieved 
quite rapidly, so that by 1949 a wide 
selection of African Christian art was 
ready for the Holy Year exhibition in 


Rome. These works included carving, 
leather work, beadwork, and embroi- 
dery. 

At Oye Ekiti we were glad to get 
orders from museums and Europeans 
for pagan masks and images, as this 
helped to keep the craftsmen in touch 
with their own traditional style. We 
had, of course, to draw the line at sup- 
plying masks to the pagans themselves. 

One of these orders was for a bull 
roarer stick which produces weird noises 
when swung at the end of a string. We 
tried it out secretly one night, hoping to 
produce a few quiet buzzes to see how it 
worked. We could not get a sound out of 
it and twirled harder and harder. Quite 
suddenly, before we could stop, it gave 
a few mighty roars which could be 
heard a mile away. Nobody said any- 
thing to us, but the wood carver com- 
plained that he had a lot of trouble 
trying to convince the authorities that 
he had nothing to do with the matter. 


"THE QUESTION of adaptation of 
culture raises quite a few practical prob- 
lems. For example: Balogun, a com- 
municant and one of the leading Catho- 
lics, used to go around clasping his 
Rosary beads. One day I had a sick call 
and found a fetish doctor had covered 
the sick man with a dirty mixture of 
ashes and dung, and was getting in my 
way with his gyrations and incanta- 
tions. I had to say quite firmly, ‘‘Excuse 
me a moment, my friend.” “‘Certainly, 
Father,” he said and then I realized the 
fetish man was Balogun. I said nothing 
at the time but sent for him later. He 
came in a more respectable dress with 
the Rosary back in his hand. ‘‘What’s 
this, Balogun?” I said. “I am surprised 
to see you acting as a professional juju 
man.” He said ‘‘You don’t understand. 
When the Catholics started here first 
they said it was not good to be going to 
a pagan doctor, so they sent me to study 
medicine. Don’t call me a pagan doctor. 
I am a Catholic doctor. As you get more 
experience, Father, you will begin to 
understand and won’t have to ask such 
questions.” What could I say? Could I 
let him continue his superstitious prac- 
tices? The Pope says that before a 
missionary decrees the eventual suppres- 
sion of a native custom he must prove it 
is “indissolubly linked with error or 
immorality or absurd superstition.” 
Anyway I warned Balogun to keep clear 
of anything really pagan, and left the 
interpretation to himself and the Catho- 
lics. I also gave him quinine and aspirin, 
but now that I think of it, it seems just 


as superstitious to expect such medicine 
to have any real effect in the hands of 
Balogun. 


WE ARE apt to think that all negro 
culture is crude and primitive by our 
standards. Yet the negro terra cottas 
dug up in the tin mines at Nok, in 
Northern Nigeria, | are beautiful works 
of art, and take negro culture back to 
the millennium before Christ. We have 
the noble bronze and terra cotta por- 
traits of Ife,t{ many centuries old and 
now recognized to be negro work, and 
which are by any European standards 
works of the highest rank. Besides this 
we have beautiful decorative work in 
metal, leather, beads, and _ textiles, 
which show the influence of many cul- 
tures. Many of these crafts are surviv- 
ing, and even advancing in competition 
with European imported goods. The 
pattern-dyed cloths of the town of 
Abeokuta, where I am now writing, 
produced by the women as a home 
industry, are valued at three hundred 
thousand pounds a year. The weavers 
in the town of Iseyin, working on primi- 
tive looms, produce every year about 
one million square yards of cloth, of 
types which are not made in Europe. 
Moreover we cannot forget the wonder- 
fully developed arts of poetry and music 
and dance, which no one can really 
appreciate unless he fully understands 
the language. 

The most famous of the African crafts 
is wood carving. In this work the 
Yorubas are among the most prolific 
and skilled of all African tribes. Their 
work has been neglected by collectors, 
because of the modern trend towards 
more grotesque and abstract works. 
Yoruba carving is humanistic in out- 
look rather than spirit-regarding. Its 
carvings show a stylized naturalism 
rather than abstraction. Segy, in African 
Sculpture Speaks, is quite wrong when he 
says “. . . the most ancient forms of 
African sculpture are abstract. Deca- 
dence set in when it turned to nat- 
uralism.” In fact the oldest works known 
to us, such as those of Nok and Ife and 
Benin, are comparatively naturalistic. 
Moreover, the pendulum of art may 
swing from abstraction to naturalism 
and back again, yet great art is possible 
at any stage. 

Yoruba art sympathetically observes 
and reports the life the artist sees around 
him. Yoruba carving ‘is an illustrated 


} See illustration in AFRICA II. | 
tt See illustration in AFRICA II. 
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cultural history of old Yoruba life. This 
humanistic and naturalistic tendency in 
Yoruba art makes it easier to develop 
Christian art. It would be far more diffi- 
-cult to. adapt the highly abstract and 
spirit-minded styles of some other negro 
tribes. In Yoruba country we were able 
to get Christians to tell the Christian 
stories to the carvers, and although 
these carvers were pagan, they could 
illustrate these stories in their own sim- 
ple way and produce crib sets, stations 
of the cross, illustrated panels for doors, 
etc. Some thinkers maintain that a 
Christian art is impossible without a 
Christian culture. That may be true of a 
mature and deeply spiritual art, but 
even pagan craftsmen can produce sim- 
ple decorative narratives of the Chris- 
tian stories. 

We found that missionaries and. peo- 
ple more easily accepted carved. work 
which was integrated into the buildings 
or furnishings in a decorative way. An 
isolated carved figure in a European 
type of church would naturally look out 
of place. In a building designed to suit 
the country and in harmony with other 
African craftswork it would find its 
place. (Editor’s note: ““And why should 
anyone build in a European style in 
Africa?’’) 

In fact no particular craft develop: 
ment can really succeed in isolation. We 
may feel happy if we have some native 
carvings to show, but really very little is 
achieved unless it is part of a wide appli- 
cation of the principle of adaptation. 


IN THE African tradition the arts are 
not isolated, but are integrated with the 
life of the village. When the yams are 
ripening the date of the masked cere- 
mony is decided and announced. In the 
forests and hills we hear the slow beating 
of the wooden gongs which build up an 
atmosphere of approaching mysteries. 
Little groups of solemn people are met 
on the quieter paths, on their way to the 
groves and caves to propitiate the spirits 
of the masks by preparatory ceremonies, 
and to wash and repaint the masks. The 
bubbling call of the Great Crested 
Plantain Eater whose features will be 
used to decorate the carvings rings out 
from the top of the tall trees. The 
priestesses practice their chants and 
make retreats with prayer and fasting. 
The king prepares his robes and crowns 
and discusses the ritual with his master 
- of ceremonies. The whole town feels the 
solemn approach. of the feast, and extra 
food is brought in-from the farms and 
new clothes are prepared. Even: the 


Christians can date their days from the 
approaching feast — twenty-one days; 
seven days; the day after tomorrow, and 
then the vigil comes, and the greeting 
becomes “‘we salute you for the feast.” 
Even the missionaries will use that 
greeting as they go about the town. And 
on the feast day itself every art of the 
people is used to increase the effective- 
ness of the ceremonies. 

In our development of the crafts we 
kept that integration in mind. Our 
carvings were used in dramatic dances; 
songs were prepared for the feasts; we 
refused the suggestion of teachers that 
we should hold our play in a hall so as 
to collect entrance money. In fact we 
will get more money when the players 
sing their chorus before the various 
village chiefs and kings in public. 

Some may say: ‘‘Have our educated 
Catholics not lost all interest in such 
traditions?” The truth is that even 
some of our Catholic teachers cannot 
resist the temptation to take part in 
pagan dances. It is by no means too late 
to adapt the native arts to Christian 
uses, but such a development needs a 
parallel adaptation to traditional cul- 
ture in our schools and colleges, and in 
our seminaries both at home and in the 
missions. 

The foreign missionary can do very 
little himself in adapting native culture 
except to educate in correct missiologi- 
cal principles. An idea of the complexi- 
ties he has to face can be gained by an 
analysis of the problem of religious 
music here. The early French fathers in 
Nigeria spoke Yoruba fluently and 
translated European hymns into the 
vernacular and fitted them to European 
tunes. But no one realized at the time 
that Yoruba is a highly tonal language, 
each word having its own tonal pattern 
which cannot be violated even in: song. 
This does not mean that one set of 
words can have only one melody. The 
basic pattern of inflection is fixed, but 
the scale, modality, and rhythm can be 
varied to provide wide divergence of 
melody.. A further complexity is that 
Yoruba has no accented syllables and so 
cannot be naturally fitted into a system 
of metric patterns such as we use in our 
poetry and hymns. Again its tonality 
makes it almost impossible to repeat 
verses to the same melody as we do in 
our hymn tunes. The traditional forms 
of Yoruba poetry are closer to litany or 
psalm, antiphon, and canticle, than to 
verse and stanza forms. 

A common error about African music 
is that it always uses strong rhythm. 


Father Danielou ** writes: “I cannot 
conceive how African negroes could 
praise God without dancing.” This 
would be wrong if it implied that all 
African religious music is dance music. 
Among the Yorubas and other tribes 
there is an instinct to use solemn forms 
of music in serious ceremony. The an- 
thropologist Talbot, writing about his 
approach to a pagan grove in the Niger 
delta, says, “‘. . . the gay songs of the 
paddlers changed ... taking on a 
graver note which merged at length into 
a kind of gregorian chant, indescribably 
solemn and impressive.”’ This instinct to 
use serious chant in solemn worship is 
universal. Cardinal Costantini discusses 
this point in his book, L’ Art Chrétien dans 
les Missions. He remarks: “‘ it is 
certain that we can find in the Far East 
and among other pagan peoples, themes, 
musical rhythms, and melodic move- 
ments which are similar to gregorian 
chant.” However we cannot jump to 
the conclusion that we can fit Yoruba 
words to a plainchant melody, one rea- 
son among others being that Latin 
chant is based on verbal accent, whereas 
Yoruba chant is based on tonal inflec- 
tion. 


A SUMMING UP of the position in 
regard to adaptation of culture would 
not be optimistic. The Roman exhibi- 
tion of 1950 showed a quite impressive 
display from Nigeria. But it was a shop 
window display with little behind it. 
There is no sign of an official policy to 
develop such work in Nigeria itself. And 
art is only a small section of the field of 
culture. The principle of adaptation 
must be applied to the whole range of 
mission activity, such as preaching and 
catechesis, liturgy, literature and music, 
education, social organization, and the 
training of the local clergy. 

This position may change but there 
is no indication at present that such a 
change is approaching. 

To conclude our article we would like 
to add a translation of a funeral poem 
by an educated African, based on the 
traditional funeral dirges. 


O people of the world we, wander 
about weenie; because a good man 
is dead. 

Death is nobody’s friend. What it sees 
it kills. 

Death kills the blue Plantain Eater, not 
caring that it is the master of those 
who dye blue indigo. 


** The Salvation of Nations. Danielou. a & 
Ward, 1949, page 39- 
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Death kills the crimson winged Toura- 
coo, the lord of those who grind red 
camwood. 

Death kills the shining kingfisher, the 

_ owner of bright foreign dyes. 

It kills the fortune teller as if he had 
never cast divining lots. 

It kills the doctor as if he knew no 
medicine. 

It kills the Moslem priest as if he had 
never cried aloud to heaven. 

It kills the faithful as if they had no 
Jesus. 

The news has spread, the report has 
gone abroad, that death has killed a 
good man. 

And yet men carry on their daily 
business. 

The salt seller cries “who will buy my 

EF salt?” 

The palm oil seller calls “share my 
oil.” 


The seller of guinea corn cries out ‘‘look 
at my fine corn.” 

The lorry driver shouts: ‘“‘Any one for 
Osogbo town? Who will come to 
Ibadan?” 


Yet he of whom we speak will rise to a 
crown of glory. 

As the young deer rises to run, 

As the young water rats jump into the 
stream to swim, 

As the young birds cast themselves into 
the air to fly. 

He who has died has escaped from 
trouble as the torn cloth escapes from 
the hand of the dyer. 

Certainly all must die. Not one escapes. 

Yet as every year the streams die, to 
flow again at the coming of the rains, 

So we also do not die but change. 

Death in this world brings us birth in 
heaven. 


The Development of Church 


Music on African Norms 


Hucu TRAVERS TRACEY * 


CCLESIASTICAL music in Africa 

has arrived at an interesting stage 

of development. Just when one would 

expect African Christians to have mas- 

tered the various types of religious 

musics brought to them by foreign 

missions, the opposite appears to be the 
case. 


*Born in Devon, England, 1903. Came to 
Africa (Southern Rhodesia) in 1921, where 
he took an immediate interest in the music of 
the territory. A Carnegie Research Fellowship, 
1930-32, enabled him to make his first study 
of African music in Southern Rhodesia. In 
1947 he founded the African Music Society 
and undertook extensive preliminary research 
work in Southern Africa, south of the Sahara, 
under the title of African Music Research. 
In 1953 he obtained Nuffield Foundation sup- 
port in order to establish the International 
Library of African Music, of which he is now 
the Director. Tracey has written several books 
on African music and allied subjects, including: 
Lalela Zulu — 100 Kulu Lyrics: African Dances of 
the Witwatersrand Gold Mines: (published by the 
African Music Society). Chopi Musicians (Ox- 
ford University Press). Ngoma (Longmans 
Green & Company). 


It is now a hundred years or more 
since the hinterland of the African con- 
tinent was first made the target of 
Christian evangelism, when the “‘good 
old tunes” were imported with enthusi- 
asm as an evangelizing medium and 
suitable African vernacular words were 
composed and set to their familiar 
melodies. 

It was not realized at the time what 
damage would be caused by this innova- 
tion, inspired as it was by the most 
impeccable motives. The employment 
of foreign tunes alone would have had 
little lasting effect; but it was coupled 
with a direct attack upon all branches 
of indigenous art. Carvings were con- 
sidered to be “graven images” and 
condemned as such. Songs in the local 
idiom were attacked as “‘the vain repeti- 
tions of the heathen”; while dancing, 
both religious and secular, came in for 
the perennial disapproval of those who 
associate all rhythmic. bodily move- 
ments with sexual licence. 

A veritable conspiracy of depreciation 


began. African pupils in the schools 
were strictly weaned away from their 
parents’ pleasures, and the goal of 
“white” ideals was held constantly 
before their eyes. Converts willingly be- 
came Christians of the nine command- 
ments, the fifth, in its widest sense, being 
considered unsuitable for those emerg- 
ing from the depth of barbarism. To 
this day, ignorance and disparagement 
of African arts has remained the hall- 
mark of the African schoolboy, with all 
too few exceptions. 

The very idea of developing church 
music on African norms is still anath- 
ema to the vast majority of culturally 
simple persons in both white and black 
communities throughout the continent. 

It behooves, therefore, those who can 
divest themselves of the magic of the 
“good old tunes” to examine the situa- 
tion as it exists, without prejudice. To 
do so, we must turn again to the hea- 
then, a practice which the Church has 
frequently adopted in the past to invigo- 
rate itself with basic ideas, for only they 


hold the key to the future development © 


of Church music in Africa. 


‘THERE ARE three fundamental as- 
pects of African music which must be 
studied before progress can be made — 
the social, the linguistic, and the musi- 
cological. 

On the social side, one must accept 
the fact that certain styles of music 
become closely identified with certain 
social activities and functions. To the 
popular way of thinking, music becomes 
tarred with the same brush as its associ- 
ated activity if it is secular, and touched 
with divinity if it is religious. No 
amount of argument will alter this situa- 
tion for those who, artistically speaking, 
are only capable of emotion without 
constructive thought, and have been 
conditioned to associate certain ca- 
dences and rhythms, however vaguely, 
with their corresponding emotions, and 
ultimately through them to evoke “‘suit- 
able” reactions. ‘ 

- Music of itself is neutral and its aural 
patterns contain not a trace of human 
emotion unless they are clothed with 
association. There are no doubt certain 
basic types of musical pattern which 
appeal innately to certain folk, and this 
fact (if indeed it is a fact) would account 
for the multiplicity of musics through- 
out the world which have been devel- 
oped over the ages in comparative iso- 
lation. It is significant to note, for exam- 
ple, that no white man upon first 
acquaintance can recognize secular 
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from religious African music, although 
from the first bar he may be able in- 
stantly to recognize a hymn in his own 
national idiom. 

It is of first importance to be able to 
appraise the music of Africa for what 
it is, untrammelled by any emotional 
associations, if progress is to be made 
towards a scientific assessment of the 
subject. The most cursory study will 
reveal at once that there are certain 
recognizable styles of composition and 
performance which are common to the 
people of a single tribe or language 
group. Within these limitations of style 
or fashion, the folk react readily and 
enjoyably, participating without strain 
in the social activity which the music is 
designed to enhance. 

The musical composers of the social 
unit or tribe confine their talents to the 
creation of new and original variations 
of a well-understood formula, and it is 
only rarely that a composer will venture 
beyond its borders for musical inspira- 
tion. To lead musically a composer 
must remain within calling distance of 
his own people or he will suffer the 
usual fate of the misunderstood genius. 
Any introduction of a foreign style of 
music, if too sudden or complete, may 
either destroy the innate musical talent 
of the people entirely or divert their 
attention from normally creative styles 
towards musically sterile hybrids which 
they are incapable of sustaining for any 
period of time. 


THISs, in brief, is the position of social 
music throughout Africa today in those 
regions where foreign missions and 
schools have dominated the social 
scene, and where through superior 
material and spiritual power, they have 
intentionally destroyed normal musical 
practices and actively substituted their 
own styles of performance. 

From my own experience of the south- 
ern half of the continent, it is possible to 
remark that in certain districts the de- 
struction of African music has been 
superficially complete, and in others 
the effects of musical tuition in schools 
has produced so dull a mediocrity of 
performance that the younger genera- 
tions readily take to American jazz to 
relieve the monotony. 

There are nowadays new social pres- 
sures in those parts of Africa which are 
affected by industrial development. In 
these places social competition is more 
acute. New fashions in dress and ambi- 
tions towards economic class distinc- 
tions, developing, as they do, a sense of 


superiority in literates over illiterates, 
in the higher paid over the lower paid, 
often tend to create an over-evaluation 
of the foreign at the expense of the in- 
digenous. Snobbism in its many forms is 
constantly associated with material suc- 
cess and the superficial adoption of 
foreign social habits, foreign dress, 
and foreign recreations. Commercial 
interests are not slow to exploit the 
natural vanities, particularly in the 
publication of salacious magazines and 
films which feature smart people, smart 
criminals, and smart-alecs of all kinds. 

The churches are unwittingly caught 
up in this whirl of social upheaval, and 
by their indiscriminate introduction of 
foreign standards of culture add to the 
unrealities of the situation by getting 
away from the integrities of indigenous 
arts and the true pattern of indigenous 
thinking. In an attempt to change the 
religious way of life, they have con- 
demned most of the indigenous forms of 
culture, while the natural ability of 
Africans to imitate superficially has been 
misinterpreted as spiritual and cultural 
progress. 

The situation is by no means simple, 
and the normal complexities arising out 
of the juxtaposition of two cultures is 
further complicated by the intrusion of 
an element of sympathetic magic. Apart 
from the fact that, in so far as music is 
concerned, only the simplest forms of 
religious music and the crudest forms 
of secular music have made any effec- 
tive impact upon the majority of Afri- 
cans, imitation of foreign styles of music 
has not been effected entirely for aes- 
thetic reasons. It would appear to be 
stimulated by an ardent desire on the 
part of Africans who find themselves at 
a mental disadvantage with Europeans 
to be associated magically with the 
stronger human force as represented in 
such examples as the white man’s 
administration and by his insistence 
upon a stylized form of schooling and 
religious conversion. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
wherever foreign industry, religion or 
education has deeply penetrated, the 
social revolution which is taking place 
in Africa has been marked by a lowering 
of innate cultural standards and a de- 
cline in those crafts which reveal artistic 
insight. 

This is not to say that African artistic 
talent has necessarily been exterminated 
in those regions of intense cultural con- 
tact. It may have gone underground, for 
there are elements in the situation which 
are not to be lightly ignored in the long 


run. The first of these lies in the me- 
chanics of language. So long as African 
languages continue to be spoken cor- 
rectly, not only grammatically but with 
correct tones and stress, so long will 
the semantics of their tongues influence 
the melodies to which their words are 
set by their most gifted composers. 
African languages are tone languages in 
which the clear meaning of a phrase is 
usually subject to the employment of 
the correct flow of melody and stress. 

It will be noted that the majority of 
the simpler English language songs are 
set to melodies with an iambic stress at 
the end of lines, which is entirely foreign 
to the normal trochaic form of the vast 
majority of African songs. Once African 
pupils had been dragooned into singing 
iambically by the introduction of west- 
ern melodies, the next step was to dis- 
regard the semantic tones of any of their 
native words which did not fit into the 
rise and fall of the foreign tune. The 
inevitable result has been a negation of 
meaning and a glorification of non- 
sense, even in religious songs. No less 
than five independent witnesses to this 
sorry state of affairs have recently ex- 
pressed their concern in the 1956 edition 
of African Music, the journal published 
by the African Music Society, and 
Brother Basil (des Fréres du Sacré- 
Coeur) stressed the same point as long 
ago as 1946 in his book, Aux Rhythmes 
des Tambours. 


Ir THE meaning of lyrics sung in 
African dialects is to be maintained, 
then it is clearly essential to abandon 
iambic for trochaic metres and avoid 
setting indigenous poetry to fixed foreign 
melodies which ignore the importance 
of semantic tone. 

Another element which may not 
lightly be disregarded by anyone inter- 
ested in future liturgical music for this 
continent is the inherent modal sense of 
the various tribes. Enough preliminary 
research work has been done to indicate 
that the various tribes or language 
groups adopt distinctive modes in their 
music making. About half of those 
tribes which have been studied appear 
to use various pentatonic modes. The 
musicians of a single tribe may use one 
or more modes, but in no case have we 
yet found a conscious combination of 
modes (such as the amalgamated major 
and minor scales of the Western key- 
board) to create a theoretical chromatic 
scale. 

A few tribes normally adopt a hexa- 
tonic scale of scales, and the majority 
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of the more musically differentiated 
have various kinds of heptatonic scales. 
In no instance have we. found an 
African scale which approximates the 
common Western major or minor. 

Most musical intervals employed by 
Africans are considerably larger than a 
tempered semitone, and in fact, it is 
rare to find an African choir which is 
able to sing consecutive semitones 
demanded by so many Western hymns 
and songs. 

In all unaccompanied singing by 
African choirs it is most noticeable that 
wherever the foreign melody is too ex- 
acting, simplification by reversion to the 
indigenous mode invariably occurs. It 
is a strange reflection upon Western ex- 
traversion that few European teachers 
recognize what is happening to their 
melodies, and fondly imagine that their 
protégés are hopefully progressing to- 
ward perfect European pitch. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
essential African modality remains, 
temporarily clothed in the ill-fitting 
cloak of foreign musical convention. 


IT WILL be seen from these observa- 
tions that the only hope of a mature and 
aesthetically valid future for liturgical 
music in Africa must be based upon the 
realities of African psychology. The 
acknowledgement of certain essentials 
in African character. must be a pre- 
requisite to any effective advance in 
church music in order to bring to the 
worship. of God those innate talents 
which are genuinely indigenous in char- 
acter. 


The immediate future of church 


music in Africa will depend, therefore, 
upon three things — firstly, the ability 
of foreign priests and teachers to rise 
above their natural tendencies to asso- 
ciate artistic symbolism of a Western 
nature with the sincerities of religious 
devotion; secondly, the ability of Afri- 
can Christians to rid themselves of the 
habit of blind imitation and of assessing 
the quality of foreignness as the exclusive 
channel of spiritual and material prog- 
ress, and thereby to become mature 
persons in their own right; and, thirdly, 
the combined ability of both sides to 
study and apply the hitherto uncon- 
scious integrities of African art, in 
musical and poetic form, in aural and 
visual symbolism, to a new branch of 
religious music freed from the harmful 
prejudices of either side. 

It is a tall order, but in the long run, 


it will be the only true yardstick of 


ultimate success. _ 
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ISBON, July 15, 1956. Hotel Florida, 
Duque Palmela, 32; a medium 
price place, $4.30 a day with three 
meals. About fifteen minutes from the 
main square and business section of the 
city. Perfect weather. Lisbon is a very 
pleasant city — from the air the neat 
fields, clean-looking houses, and red 
tile roofs, all present a very cheerful 
effect. Taxis are inexpensive. For about 
$4.00 I spent the afternoon making the 
rounds of several government offices in 
search of old maps, etc., to illustrate the 
African issue. To the American Embassy 
for a letter enabling me to get photo- 
graphs, maps, and plans from govern- 
ment archives. The director was very 
cordial and helpful (Dr Alberto Iria, 
Arquivo Historico Do Ultramar, Cal- 
cada do Boa Hora, 30). He asked one of 
his assistants to prepare a bibliography 
of some fifteen books dealing with the 
religious, social, and economic influence 
of Portugal in Africa since the early 
fifteenth-century days— with a short 
commentary on each book, perhaps a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred words. 
This, added to what I already have, and 
will have, about books from England, 
France, and Belgium, should cover the 
subject for this forthcoming issue of 
Liturgical Arts. 

Three days here have been sufficient 
for my purpose. Life goes at a different 
pace in Lisbon and everything is more 
at the scale of people: the sidewalks, of 
small pieces of marble (generally ir- 
regular, about 2 x 2 inches and en- 
livened by bands of black marble or 
slate) mean that labor is cheap; many 
streets are of cobblestones. As in many 
Latin countries, great wealth tends to 
be ostentatious and the newer hotels 
(the Ambassador, for example) and 
apartment houses are a bit on the vulgar 
side as to their lobbies and front doors. 
I haven’t seen much of the poorer quar- 
ters, but even so I wonder (and that 
wonder always comes up in Italy, for 
example, too) whether the cult of the 
dollar and of material comforts ‘or lux- 
uries would improve such long-civilized 
countries, such as Portugal! __ 

NOTE: a first-rate book store in Lis- 
bon: Livraria Buchholz, Avenida, da 
Liberdade, 50. 


Lisbon, July 18, 1956. To the museum of 
sacred art, near the Church of Saint 
Rocco (Jesuit) where I saw a magnifi- 
cent array of heavily gilded chasubles 
and copes of the seventeenth century. 
Ostensoria loaded with diamonds, over- 
decorated chalices, frontals, etc. The 
incredible richness of these things leaves 
me with an uneasy feeling, a wonder 
whether history is not often swayed — 
in a wrong sense, it is true, but swayed 
nevertheless — by such displays of ec- 
clesiastical opulence. The fact that such 
objects are used by the Church is insuffi- 
cient to offset the evils engendered, or 
so it seemed to me at the time. Then to 
the museum of popular arts — really a 
much more pleasant place. A good bit 
of contemporary Portuguese architec- 
ture and the settings of the exhibits done 
in masterly fashion. 

Much of the newer architecture of 
the city bears out a theory I have 
entertained in other cities of old civ- 
ilization — that their ‘“‘modernism” in 
architecture is obviously a. link with 
the past, but so obviously a modern 
link, the sap of national consciousness 
running through it all. Our USA sap 
is often an artificial one and now we 
have to find our own way, with the 
growing pains of undisciplined youth. 

At the monastery of Jeronimos I was 
again aware of the value of rich detail, 
window or door frame — in a mass of. 
simplicity, and this juxtaposition is 
what we so badly need today in the 
midst of our clinical design; yet this rich- 
ness of detail is often the first element 
eliminated because of the efficiency 
(so-called) of the inefficient clerical 
censor, or what is at times even worse — 
the assumed efficiency of many of our 
budding diocesan commissions. : 

NOTE: an excellent wine which comes 
in an attractive earthenware bottle: 
Vinho Veroe de Gatao. 


Tangier, Fuly 19, 1956. An hour-and-a- 
half flight via TAP, Transportes Aeros 
Portugueses, Settled at the El Minzah 
hotel — rate eleven dollars a day, with 
meals. The room is a bit swankier than 
the Lisbon one, and has a magnificent 
view of the harbor, I arrived on the day 
of a great celebration in Morocco — 
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the feast of Aid el Kebir. Great anima- 
tion in the town and troops of militia 
and scouts paraded through the streets 
— bugles, drums, and curious-sounding 
reed pipes. The scouts particularly 
appeared to take it all with a hypnotic 
seriousness which seemed to me a bit 
frightening, in view of present day 
events in North Africa. And much of 
the excitement evidently came from the 
news of the recommendation for admis- 
sion of Morocco to the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

I wonder now whether my idea of an 
elastic schedule was a good one. I had 
a day more than I really needed in 
Lisbon and now I find that space is at a 
premium between Tangier and Casa- 
blanca and Algiers. If these delays keep 
up I will have trouble somewhere along 
the line. 

As the earliest open date for Casa- 
blanca is August 4th I’ve switched to a 
Madrid-Algiers flight. Even so I will be 
in Madrid a week and in Algiers on the 
28th — a lost week in my so far care- 
fully prepared schedule. The genial 
young Air France clerk patiently went 
through the job of re-routing and chang- 
ing my ticket. I know it’s their job, but 
I always marvel at the ease with which 
they consult charts and time tables. 

Tangier confuses me more than any 
other place I have visited, even India. 
The Arab population is at least recog- 
nizable, but the European element is a 
puzzle. Aside from the obvious tourist, 
they hardly fit into any of the usual 
categories. In a café I found myself 
seated next to aman whom I thought to 
be American. He was Spanish. And so 
on. It is easy to imagine Tangier as a 
place of intrigue of high and low finance. 
On the surface business life seems slight; 
the shops are small, but some are very 
well set up and furnished. The city is 
very picturesque, the strong sun and the 
white walls of most buildings, with the 
light blue sky and deep blue sea, all add 
up to a symphony which tends to drift 
into the usual travel cliché. And yet it’s 
there. 

The El Minzah is as fine a hotel as I 
have ever been in —a large patio and 
magnificent garden, lighted at night for 
dinner, which begins at eight-thirty 
and can last till eleven. The difference 
in the rhythm of life here and at home is 
seen in the work of the staff — around 
at all hours, from early morning till late 
at night, but working with willingness 
and with a certain elegance. Some wear 
the Arab costume —a short flowered 
jacket and black baggy bloomers, and a 


fez, of course. The keeper of the coffee 
table is resplendent in an all-red outfit. 
The head waiter in evening dress; the 
waiters in black trousers and white 
jackets with grey-gold epaulets. 


Tangwer-Madrid, July 22, 1956. A two- 
hour-and-forty-five-minute flight, via 
IBERIA (Lineas Aerens_ Espanolas) 
subjected to the usual hour before flight 
routine, although Tangier is one of the 
smallest airports I have ever seen. The 
Madrid airport was a scene of confusion, 
much like Idlewild but more so, with 
booted and spurred police, arm-waving 
officials. 

The Hotel Florida, Plaza del Callao, 
is much like its sister hotel in Lisbon, 
about $4.00 a day with all meals. How 
this can be done is a mystery to me. 
The staff is large; the waiters in tails 
and assistants in white jackets all hover 
about solicitously, and what their salary 
might be is another mystery. 

First impression: Sundays can be 
deadly for a foreigner in a strange city. 
Fortunately in Madrid everyone is out 
in the streets, walking about or sitting 
at one of the numerous cafes. I wonder 
what a non-English speaking Spaniard 
would do on a Sunday, for example, in 
Philadelphia. The buses here are sorry 
sights compared to the spick-and-span 
green two-deckers in Lisbon. Our own 
smelly New York buses would not be 
out of place in Madrid. 


Madrid, July 23, 1956. Another hurdle: 
when I checked my PWA ticket for 
Algiers I found that a special police 
permit was required — a detail which 
the consulate of France in New York 
neglected to state. And so over to the 
consulate here. The upshot of a very 
unsatisfactory interview with a minor 
official was a telegram to the authorities 
at Algiers and the hope that I might 
get this permit in time to leave Madrid 
on the 28th. To complicate matters, 
Wednesday the 25th is the feast of 
Spain’s patron saint, Santiago, so the 
best I can hope for is a reply Thursday 
or Friday. If I could easily fly to Kano 
from here I would be tempted to give 
up any thought of getting to Algiers. 
And the hell of it is that all French 
consulates were advised last March 
that such an Algerian police permit was 
required — but not a word to me about 
it in New York. 

(Much later — when I called at the head- 
quarters of the White Fathers in Rome, I was 
told that the French authorities in Algiers 
were not anxious to say no to a prospective 


tourtst, and the alternative of any government 
agency in such cases is not to reply. So I had 
to give up any thought of getting to 
Colomb-Bechar, Adrar, Gao and par- 
ticularly Timbuctoo.) 

I wonder who told me to see the new 
University of Madrid’ chapel? The new 
University of Mexico need not fear any 
competition from the architectural cre- 
ations on this Madrid campus — red 
brick and stone. Nearby, the new 
Ministerio del Air masquerades as a pale 
copy — and how pale! — of an emas- 
culated Versailles. 


Toledo, Fuly 25, 1956. By bus with a 
group under the aegis of an intelligent 
and eloquent guide whose explanations 
were to the point, though interspersed 
with ‘*. . . the most beautiful’; ‘‘the 
most celebrated .. .”? The city is a 
wonder, and perhaps the flowery dedi- 
cation in the little guide book, A Day in 
Toledo, issued by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts, tells the story: 


**To the unknown tourist . . 
Errant soul who travels along all roads 
and beneath the skies of many lands, 
Golden bee which anxiously extracts 
the honey from the humble flower of 
all kinds of civilizations; 

Ardent lover who sings his melodies 
in the solitude of ancient ruins, 
Enamoured lady who reflects 

in her glistening pupils 

the melancholy of the sunset . . 


39 
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More than any city I know, Toledo is 
in a small area a veritable living mu- 
seum of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture — of many styles; moorish, 
gothic, mudejar, greek and roman, 
renaissance, plateresque, churriguesque. 

The reredos in the sanctuary of the 
cathedral, and the silvered-iron screens, 
are marvels. Here, indeed, the guide’s 
<¢’ 3, the most: beautiful = 2’ “swas 
more than justified. But one detail is 
another matter: what is known as the 
transparente altar behind the reredos of 
the main chapel. It may be a structural 
marvel, and the breaking up of a vault 
of the ambulatory brought much needed 
light, but the end result of tumbling 
figures, painting, et cetera, leaves you 
speechless. Perhaps the author of the 
booklet did not intend to criticize this 
element in the cathedral, but what he 
writes of the baroque style is self- 
explanatory: 

‘*They, the followers of Churriguera, 
started to twist columns and to imitate 
in stone flames, clouds, and the foaming 
waves of the sea. They broke up the 
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harmony of the planes. They filled 
everything . . . withcherubs, with pro- 
jecting sculpture work, giving the im- 
pression of great disorder, of a complete 
confusion of artistic elements... .’’ 
How true! 

But the wonderful El Grecos are 
worth the trip to Toledo. 

Another paragraph in this guide book 
really gives the feel of this city. 

“If you contemplate Toledo from 
afar, you will distinguish its tints of 
golden ochre, as though the golden rays 
of the sun and the dust of centuries had 
combined to make it more beautiful 
than ever... .” 

As I looked at details of sculpture in 
the cloisters and in the cathedral and 
heard the guide tell of the damage done 
to the stained glass windows because of 
the bombing of the Alcazar, and add the 
inevitable comment ‘“‘these windows 
will remain as they are because such 
work is impossible today,” I thought 
again: what nonsense! We have today 
artists and sculptors who could produce 
work of equal calibre, given the oppor- 
tunity, the generous sponsorship, and 
the means to accomplish their ends. The 
artist is not always the missing link to- 
day; the missing link is more likely to 
be lack of comprehension, lack of sym- 
pathy, of breadth of vision, of the 
imagination. Nor is money necessarily 
the stumbling block. Let us be honest. 
Often we are our own worst enemies in 
matters of religious art. 


Madrid, July 26, 1956. You can never 
tell when a snafu will have its compen- 
sations. At the moment my travel plans 
are as fouled up as can be, due to the 
required police permit to land in Algiers 
which does not come in spite of an ur- 
’ gent telegram and a prepaid reply. So 
I called on Mr. Luis Feduchi, the archi- 
tect of the new Tangier cathedral. He 
showed me plans of the church. It turns 
out that he is much interested in modern 
religious art, and I feel I have made the 
necessary contact to start a Spanish 
issue rolling. Later in the day I met Mr. 
Jose Luis Fernandez de Amo, through 
the kindness of the cultural attache at 
the US Embassy. He is an architect and 
director of the museum of contemporary 
art. He too will send me photographs 
and other material. 


Madrid, Fuly 27, 1956. Still no word from 
Algiers about the police permit. The 
staff of the moth-eaten French consulate 
here is hopeless, and I have decided to 
buy a ticket back to Lisbon and fly to 


Dakar via PAA. In Lisbon I will have 
my entire ticket revamped, eliminating 
the spots in Algeria and the Sahara but 
without prejudice to the main purpose 
of the trip. I will say, though, that the 
staffs of Air France, PAA, and TWA 
do their jobs extremely well and often 
under trying circumstances. 

The difference between the US and 
the French consulate in Madrid is as 
that between night and day. The US 
office is spick and span; the French is 
drab and reminds you of what it must 
have been perhaps thirty years ago. 

To the Escurial with Mr Feduchi — 
a magnificent building. 


Madrid-Lisbon, Fuly 28, 1956. Back again 
to my starting point, but this time I 
can arrange to reach Dakar on Monday. 
Because of the Algiers fiasco I am now 
going counter clockwise on my original 
ticket, and the PAA man here will have 
to put in two hours or more rerouting a 
second ticket on which I have now 
eliminated Dar-es-Salaam and Addis 
Abeba; in short, all the romantic spots 
will have to go, but now I can get on 
with my job as I don’t want to lose 
more time and must have sufficient time 
in Rome, London, and Paris to pull all 
together in preparation for the special 
Africa issue of the magazine. 


Lisbon-Dakar, July 30, 1956. Left Lisbon 
nine twenty A.M. and reached Dakar 
six-and-a-half-hours’ flying time later. 
I had wired Mr J de Benoist, director 
of the newspaper Afrique Nouvelle, and 
was pleasantly surprised to find him 
waiting for me at the airport; only Mr 
de Benoist turned out to be a tall, 
bearded, young White Father. We 
toured the city in his small car and then 
came to the Hotel Croix du Sud. Ex- 
cellent room and bath, air-conditioned, 
but goodbye Lisbon and Madrid rates. 
Here the room alone was equivalent to 
thirteen dollars a day, without meals. 
Father de Benoist shares our ideas on 
religious art today. With him I met two 
architects much interested in church 
work: Georges Pellissier and R. Rich- 
ard. Pellissier is more on the conserva- 
tive side. He will send me photographs 
of his drawings for a church of Sacred 
Heart. Mr Richard is much more pro- 
gressive and imaginative. He is an amus- 
ing fellow, and readily agreed to write 
an article for the Africa issue. One 
point I hope he will make is that the 
African has no art prejudice of any kind 
since, fortunately, in architecture he 
hasn’t enough to forget or get rid of. 


Before coming here I felt that a 
“modern,” imaginative, functional style 
was what we could hope for in the 
future in Africa. After looking over the 
many new buildings in Dakar, for the 
government offices, stores, and hotels, 
I have few doubts left as to the pro- 
priety of a new look. 

Incidentally Pellissier is the resident 
architect for the United States con- 
sulate here, with Moore and Hutchins, 
New York architects, as official archi- 
tects. The initial plan was too costly 
and many changes are in the works; for 
example, the elimination of a travertine 
facade. 

The first day in an African city is 
apt to be confusing. Father de Benoist 
tells me there is no color-consciousness 
here, and I can easily believe it. White 
and black mingle freely everywhere — 
even in the new housing developments. 
One interesting such development — 
ten years old —is composed of balloon 
houses, about eighteen feet in diameter 
and divided into two compartments by 
a low wall painted yellow. Very effec- 
tive from a visual point of view now that 
trees and vegetation tie them all to- 
gether. They are apt to be hot in warm 
weather and cold in winter but far bet- 
ter than other sections of the city known 
as bidonvilles, because so many of the 
houses are made up out of tin cans and 
oil cans. 

One source of friction concerns the 
salary rates of whites and blacks, partic- 
ularly the whites who come here for a 
few years only to make money and then 
return to France to buy a small business 
or shop. I am told that although the 
basic pay for these whites (called petits 
blancs) is the same as that of the blacks 
in similar jobs, the fringe benefits (free 
lodging, et cetera) can amount in total 
to one hundred thousand francs a month, 
particularly if husband and wife both 
work — about $500.00 a month. Not 
bad! 

Just handed my hotel bill for three 
days — room, restaurant, bar, stamps, 
$65.00 for three days. 

Father de Benoist drove me out to 
visit the hotel N’Gor, near the Dakar 
airport and whence the Island of Gorée 
is plainly to be seen. I had noticed this 
eight story building when I landed from 
the plane, and wondered what it was 
and why it was standing in solitary iso- 
lation on that spot. There is a tricky 
arrangement of one corridor for two 
floors, the idea being to allow for cross 
ventilation for each apartment. There 
are a beautiful beach, tennis courts, all 
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the amenities; and the Mmanagement’s 
publicity boys hope to promote a tourist 
clientéle, even for a short stay of rest. 
The location is ideal. This building was 
really my first look at architecture in 
Africa and the modern tendency was at 
once evident. 


Dakar-Abidjan, July 31, 1956. About a 
six hour flight via Air France, with an 
hour’s stop at Conakry, a very wet 
morning. As I left Father de Benoist 
last evening he suggested I call on Pére 
Gabriel Clamens, of the Society of 
African Missions. And, as usual, I was 
taken in hand at once by Pére Clamens 
and driven around the city and sur- 
rounding area. Several hours after I had 
landed and settled at the Hotel du Parc 
I already had a good idea of the city 
and of what I could expect to see during 
the next two days. I find that these 
quick first looks are very helpful, but 
they depend largely on an elastic sched- 
ule, a certain amount of luck, and 
friends. So far I have been fortunate in 
Madrid, Dakar, and in Abidjan. 
_ Father Clamens is an old-timer as a 
missionary, with twenty-six years: six 
in Dahomey, ten in the Ivory Coast and 
the rest as professor and student in 
France. The new building of the African 
Mission Fathers, to take care of passing 
missionaries, is of concrete, with very 
interesting details for ventilation and to 
keep out rain. As it turned out I did not 
miss much by by-passing Bamako, since 
the new cathedral for Bamako is to be 
a replica of a new church being built 
here in the African section of Abidjan, 
and not of great interest. But the planned 
cathedral for Abidjan is what I had 
hoped to find in Africa. I saw the model 
and later, by another stroke of good for- 
tune, met one of the architects (of the 
firm Badani, Roux, Dorlut, of Paris) 
while looking over the new Palais de 
Justice. The opportunities for a sensible 
and colorful modern architecture in 
Africa are many, and examples can al- 
ready be found all over this city. The 
beauty of it is that Africans do not have 
to overcome the weight of a dear, dead 
past —in building anyway — and so 
are free of prejudice and quite willing to 
accept good design. Many of the build- 
ings in this Ivory Coast city would do 
credit to an architect in the United 
States. Of course, upkeep will be a prob- 
lem and some of the buildings already 
look dirty. One alternative is to leave 
the concrete bush-hammered and per- 
haps, in time, polychromed. 
The building for the African Mission 


Fathers is a good example of a structure 
adapted to the climate and of simple 
and good design. The openings are 
cleverly contrived, cast on the spot; the 
job is controlled by one of the Fathers. 
In this case professional advice was 
sought and then the job was carried out 
by the client. 

It is seldom wise to generalize, but it 
can be said that professional advice is 
the wisest course — the rest depending 
on the originality and ingenuity of the 
client — and so far I must say that such 
collaboration has had happy results. 
But more and more am I convinced 
that a manual of instructions, with 
plans and a series of possible designs 
for churches in the mission lands, 
whether in Africa or elsewhere, is not 
the answer to all the problems involved. 
Any answer, it seems to me now, must 
be based on professional advice from 
one acquainted with the territory in- 
volved, then a follow-through by a 
wide-wake missionary or lay brother. 


Abidjan, August 3, 1956. At a distance it 
is easy to generalize concerning the 
future of such countries as this Ivory 
Coast; well-wishers and proponents of 
democracy for all are tempted to hasten 
the day when the African will handle 
his own affairs. That is the ideal, of 
course — but the actuality and the pos- 
sibilities of the moment are another 
matter. You need be in Dakar or Abid- 
jan only a few days to realize that the 
major part of what has been done so far 
is due to European initiative, technical 
know-how, and capital, without which 
all this progressive-looking city would 
soon revert to its primitive state. The 
fact that the city is now an important 
port of call dates only from 1951, when 
the new canal allowed ships to steam 
into the lagoon. At least twenty-five 
years are needed for the inevitable 
period of transition. We often forget 
that the African has jumped from a 
primitive life into the atomic age all in 
the span of seventy-five years or so. 

A young French photographer, Louis 
Normand, took me on an evening’s tour 
of the city, and we had dinner at La 
Pagode, a restaurant I would have 
missed on my own— with Chinese- 
French cuisine and run by a masterly 
and matronly Frenchwoman. Along 
the docks we found the steamer Général 
Mangin on a cruise along the African 
coast and spent an hour or so aboard. 
When time is of the essence the plane is 
the only possible means of travel here 
but I can easily imagine a leisurely 


cruise along this coast with stops in 
each port— Dakar, Abidjan, Accra, 
et cetera — then to Douala, and so on. 
Perhaps some day! 


Abidjan-Accra, August 5-7, 1956. An hour- 
and-a-half flight via Air France. Very 
glad to be met at the airport by Father 
Joseph Jud, SVD, Swiss architect of 
the new cathedral of the Holy Spirit. I 
eagerly accepted his suggestion that I 
stay at the Catholic Mission instead of 
going to the Ringway Hotel, where I 
really would have been stranded. Taxi 
transportation in Africa is likely to be 
sporadic. As it turned out Father Jud 
had Bishop Joseph Bowers’ car at his 
disposal, with Anthony as chauffeur — 
and off we went to visit all of Accra. 
Without such help and generous hos- 
pitality from missionaries in all parts of 
the land my trip would have been a 
good bit more difficult and much less 
productive. 

The new cathedral is of monumental 
proportions and clearly dominates the 
city’s skyline. There is still a great deal 
to be done — an exterior paint job, for 
example, and I imagine that Father Jud 
will think of two colors which will help 
to tie in all the structural elements. 
Some windows are now installed —a 
simple geometrical pattern. I hear that 
other windows will be of the more usual 
figurative variety, by Maumejean of 
Paris. Stained glass in African churches 
is a problem and since most of it will 
come from Europe for some time I fear 
that a good deal of it will be of the usual 
low quality. In Africa, more than in 
Europe, the people need to be protected 
from the wiles of the “‘ecclesiastical art 
merchant.” This cathedral is really an 
achievement at this time in the Gold 
Coast (Ghana now), when a high excel- 
lence of architectural design is evident 
in secular and government buildings, 
such as the new library, of a design 
which would make history anywhere in 
the United States. The new hotel, to be 
called the Ambassador, is under con- 
struction, and the gossip is that it is 
planned to be ready in time for the cele- 
bration of the independence of the Gold 
Coast — a very imposing hotel, with all 
modern conveniences, which should 
take care of tourists and visiting dig- 
nitaries only, as the rates are likely to 
be high for the native population. 

In a way, Accra is less imposing than 
Abidjan and when I think of the com- 
ing independence I recall photographs 
of Washington in the early days — vast 
areas with incomplete buildings and a 
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generally messy look. This is Accra of 
today, and I envy anyone the possibil- 
ity of a return trip here in 1966. I am 
informed that the Gold Coast ministers 
are fully aware of their people’s short- 
comings, and that European technicians 
will be employed for some years to 
come. A very interesting time in the 
development of a young nation, and a 
challenge for the European to do his 
best to guide it. 

Living at the Catholic Mission is a 
young man from Philadelphia, Richard 
A. Stanton, one of those lay apostles 
who do so much good on the missions. 
He teaches mathematics at Aquinas 
College, run by the SVD Fathers. It 
developed that he had first thought of 
going to Bacalar to work with our old 
friend Father Donald Hessler, but cir- 
cumstances brought him to Accra 
instead. 

Saw two paintings in Bishop Bower’s 
residence and will get photos for repro- 
duction. One in particular, the Annun- 
ciation, shows the figures dressed in 
African clothes of the type worn by the 
majority of the population, but I hear 
that the Africans themselves do not 
particularly like such portrayals of bib- 
lical subjects — much as people feel in 
other mission lands: India, Japan. That 
unconscious inferiority complex and the 
impulse to ape the habits and customs 
of the masters they wish to be rid of in 
the political sphere. I can understand 
some resistance to a _ sentimentally 
Africanized religious art, but certain 
elements of dress and national habits 
could easily be adapted in an effective 
and creative manner. That is why I am 
anxious to meet Father Kevin Carroll, 
somewhere in Nigeria, and visit the 
Ecole Saint Luc, in Léopoldville; and 
to visit the school founded by Romain- 
Défossés in Elisabethville, and to meet 
Mrs Margaret Trowell, of the art 
department at Makerere College, Ka- 
pala, Uganda. I imagine that some 
conviction will emerge from these con- 
tacts at sufficient distance from each 
other and with different personalities 
involved. 

An evening with Arthur Lindsay, an 
architect with much experience in 
African and Philippine architectural 
work. He told me of having attended a 
conference on tropical architecture in 
London some years ago, and his opin- 
ion was that much of this theoretical 
approach was beside the point, and that 
the solution of many problems in tropi- 
cal places, as in many other places, 
depends on common sense, or what he 


called uncommon sense. And in Africa, 
at the moment, it is increasingly evident 
to me that good, straightforward design 
is the answer — certainly not pseudo- 
western style nor any sentimental ver- 
sion of a native style. 

To Mampong to call on Dr Oku 
Amkofo, a doctor whose avocation is 
sculpture, and he is very good at it. I 
really owe this meeting to John Gun- 
ther’s Inside Africa, in which I found a 
reference to Dr Oku, as he is known in 
Mampong. When I expressed interest 
in small-scale models of Ashanti stools 
he very kindly gave me a few and 
promised to send several more — also a 
photograph of his African madonna. 
Then to Koforidua to see Saint George’s 
church, designed by Father Jud. Finally 
to Mount Mary College, with a stop on 
the way at Agomanya to see Holy Trin- 
ity Church, from designs by Father 
Jud. At Mount Mary, a college spon- 
sored by the Gold Coast government 
and run by SVD fathers, I met Father 
Maurice Lesage, whose specialty is 
snakes (about which he is writing a 
book and hopes that Macmillan will 
publish it). He showed us samples from 
his collection — several boas, a few 
cobras, et cetera, and played with them 
in intriguing fashion. 


Accra-Lomé. August 8, 1956. A thirty-five- 
minute flight via Air France. Called at 
once at the cathedral rectory, and there 
met Archbishop Joseph Streibler. His 
views on African art and architecture 
were of great interest to me as they set- 
tled and strengthened certain ideas I 
had entertained for a long time. The 
Archbishop had met Mademoiselle Ba- 
ranger, who was here some years ago. In 
so many mission places — and partic- 
ularly here in Togoland — adaptation 
is a difficult problem. The native work, 
in Christian art, is often crude and not 
accepted by the convert, but in turn he 
willingly accepts the atrocious chromos 
and statues foistered on him from Eu- 
rope. Whether a thorough African art 
is possible is a question, but there is a 
possibility of a merger of the best from 
both Africa and Europe, if, as Arch- 
bishop Streibler observed, someone 
could be on the spot to direct that much- 
to-be desired evolution — such a person 
as Mademoiselle Baranger. In the mean- 
time, the great need here is for good 
European examples instead of the too- 
common thrash. 

When I asked the Archbishop where 
I could find or have made the kind of 
brass statuettes I had admired at the 


1950 Holy Year exhibition of mission 
art in Rome (and that is really when the 
idea of an African trip was born), he 
suggested that I go by car to Kotonou, 
Dahomey (one hundred and twenty 
kilometers from Lomé) where I was 
more likely to meet those who could 
tell me about the Dahomey statuettes. 
There I could put up at the Procure of 
the African Mission Fathers and from 
there, catch the same plane that would 
have taken me directly to Lagos from 
Lomé. 

The elasticity of this trip is keeping up 
at great rate— always a surprise in 
store. But little could be done without 
the help of the missionaries. 


Lomé-Kotonou. August 8, 1956. By taxi, 
which took off at three P.M. with a full 
load of six passengers and a mass of 
heterogeneous baggage. I had been 
under the impression that I had hired a 
taxi for my own use and when I saw one 
after another of these portly African 
ladies hop in I assumed that I had stum- 
bled on a local custom and kept quiet to 
see what might happen along the way. 
A stop at the Togo-Dahomey border 
road station — a very primitive house 
in front of which everything was un- 
loaded and brought to the customs 
shed. The African sergeant was very 
courteous and checked my baggage 
without even a second look, but he was 
fussier with my African passengers. At 
several stops along the way the passen- 
gers looked for food, and we were be- 
sieged in many places by villagers offer- 
ing all kinds of it, most unappetizing- 
looking to me. The young girls were 
very pretty and their carriage is a thing 
to see, thanks to the habit of carrying 
large articles on their heads. Near 
Accra I had seen an impish schoolboy 
carrying on his head three school books 
topped by a small bottle of ink — the 
ultimate in balance. 

Kotonou is only a large village but to. 
arrive there without an inkling of what 
to do or who to see would be a miser- 
able experience. By that time my fellow 
passengers had left me at the terminus, 
and I was driven to the Procure, where 
I met Brother Octave, to whom Arch- 
bishop Streibler had given me a letter 
stating what I was looking for. And 
when I paid the taxi driver I found that 
I was only asked to pay my share of the 
trip. The taxi turned out to be a com- 
mon carrier. 

Brother Octave turned out to be just 
the man IJ had in mind, since he was 
instrumental in having had made at 
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Abomey and elsewhere the objects I 
had admired at the 1950 exhibition in 
Rome. He had a collection of non- 
religious objects in brass which I bought, 
and I arranged with him to have repli- 
cas made of the Vatican exhibits. Such 
a meeting could hardly have been 
planned from afar, and yet here I am 
on the spot because of a series of happy 
circumstances. 

. Early next morning, at seven a.m., I 
entered the cathedral for a visit, and 
found a solemn requiem mass cele- 
brated. A congregation of perhaps four 
hundred — men on one side, women on 
the other. The choir sang gregorian ex- 
tremely well and the congregation re- 
sponded with full-throated enthusiasm. 
The Latin pronunciation was excellent, 
and all the niceties of gregorian nota- 
tion were observed. The suprising thing 
to me was that all were singing without 
benefit of a Liber Usualis. The African 
has a phenomenal memory. He can 
hear a song twice and then sing it with- 
out difficulty — and it is the same, ap- 
parently, for gregorian melodies. I am 
told that what I heard this morning 
occurs in many other places. 

Had a long conversation with Father 
Francois Brégaint, procurator of this 
mission center; he is much interested in 
all manifestations of modern religious 
art. In a way, he reminded me of the 
late Father Couturier, O.P. Father 
Brégaint promised te write an article 
for our African number and will send 
me photographs of a few unique pieces 
of local sculpture. I also arranged with 
him to have a chasuble and dalmatics 
made according to possible African 
norms. The unexpected always yields 
interesting results, and the meeting with 
Brother Octave and Father Brégaint 
could not have been better timed. Then 
to Lagos, a thirty-minute flight. 


Lagos, August 10, 1956. Hotels in this 
part of the world are at times a problem. 
The travel agency had suggested the 
Mainland, but it turned out to be in a 
very inconvenient location—between 
the airport and the center of activities. 
So I put up at the only other hotel, the 
Olympic, managed by a genial and 
helpful Greek. A second-rate place but 
comfortable. At last I was coming within 
hailing distance of Father Kevin Car- 
roll, or so I thought. I had heard that 
he was at Saint Mary’s Training Col- 
lege, Abeokuta, about ninety miles from 
Lagos, so I felt that a phone call would 
start the ball rolling. I had been in 
correspondence with Father Carroll 


long before I had started on this trip, 
and he was one of the four or five per- 
sons I really wanted to meet in Africa. 
But this telephone business turned out 
to be quite a problem, due in part, I 
assume, to the lackadaisical attitude of 
the young African operator. Even be- 
fore making no more than a perfunctory 
attempt to plug in his somewhat anti- 
quated switchboard, this easy-going 
operator informed me there would 
probably be four hours’ delay. As I 
could imagine the operator at Abeo- 
kuta being equally slow, I felt the need 
for a little western prodding on my part. 
But I reckoned without the African 
sense of slow rhythm in matters of me- 
chanical efficiency. And there is no 
need to become angry and annoyed, 
since the normal African is not im- 
pressed by such display of impatience. 
Rather does he find the impatient 
European a rather curious and funny 
character, and the more impatience is 
shown the more does he smile and clap 
his hands. I soon learned, in Africa, not 
to be in too much of a hurry. Finally, 
through the kindness of one of the 
Fathers of the cathedral staff I used 
their house phone, and in ten minutes 
was talking to Father Carroll. Whether 
this was caused by a happy turn of 
events or whether it was merely the 
result of doing what would normally be 
done at home I don’t know, but when I 
returned to the hotel the smiling op- 
erator told me that perhaps he could 
put through my call within two hours. 
When I told him that the job was done 
he seemed much impressed and prob- 
ably wondered what magic I had used 
to get through so fast. 

So now I will go to Abeokuta in a 
day or two, by car, since the WAAC 
(West Africa Airways Company) flight 
is likewise an uncertainty for the time 
being. There I can plan what to do 
about Ibadan, Ife, Jos, and Kano; also 
see how I can reach Jean-Pierre Green- 
law, who is now education officer at 
Bauchi (formerly at the University at 
Khartoum). I am particularly anxious 
to meet Greenlaw, because of his plan 
for the church at Rumbek, in the 
Sudan, and also because of his views on 
architecture and religious art. I hope to 
induce him to write an article for the 
Africa issue. 

The need for elasticity in such travel 
was again proven when I called on 
Monsignor E. J. Lawton, O.P. (from 
Chicago) of the Yaba Catholic Mission, 
on the mainland (Lagos is an island), 
and heard that Archbishop James R. 


Knox, Apostolic Delegate to British 
East and West Africa, was in town and 
would be at the mission that evening 
for dinner. I had planned to call on the 
Archbishop when in Mombasa _ but 
when I told Monsignor Lawton that I 
had met His Excellency in Tokyo in 
1954, when he was secretary to the 
Papal Nuncio there, I was invited to 
dinner, and there also met Archbishop 
Leo H. Taylor, sma, of the Lagos arch- 
diocese. Again unexpected opportuni- 
ties. 


Lagos, Abeokuta-Ibadan, August 11, 1956. 
Made good time to Abeokuta by car — 
sixty-five miles in less than two hours — 
where I finally met Father Carroll, at 
Saint Leo’s Training College. On the 
way to Abeokuta my driver continually 
hummed a tune which needed only 
drums to have an hypnotic effect on his 
passenger. I had corresponded for sev- 
eral years with Father Carroll on re- 
ligious art in Africa and the possibilities 
for an intelligent adaptation. I had had 
photographs of the wood-carvings pro- 
duced by African artists under his direc- 
tion, and had seen examples at the 1950 
Holy Year mission exhibit.in Rome. It 
had then been my hope that some day 
I might meet him, and here I was on his 
doorstep at last. Father Carroll is a 
young man, of the Irish province of the 
African Mission Fathers, vastly inter- 
ested in art — himself an artist — and 
very competent in music and poetry. 
We were soon on the same wave-length, 
and I knew that after my meetings with 
Brother Octave at Kononou and now 
with Father Carroll, my African trip 
would produce tangible results. Unfor- 
tunately for me at the time, Father 
Carroll was busy teaching and his work 
with African artists was in abeyance, 
but I learned that I would be able to 
make the necessary arrangements to 
secure wood carvings. And so off we 
were for Ibadan to meet Monsignor 
Richard Finn, SMA, Prefect Apostolic 
of Ibadan. I had been told that Mon- 
signor Finn had done a great deal of 
building in the past three years; he is 
keenly aware of building problems, and 
if the design and general construction of 
the new major seminary is an indication, 
Monsignor Finn has earned the grati- 
tude of all of us, in the missions and at 
home. Many an American prelate could 
learn a lesson here in really prudent yet 
daring design. 

Then a quick tour of the city with 
Monsignor Finn, and a visit to the new 
university buildings, designed by Frey, 
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Drew and Partners, London architects. 
In general a very effective group of 
buildings, of which I hope to obtain 
photographs later on when I call at 
their offices in London. The Catholic 
chapel on the campus is a fine piece of 
architecture. Father Carroll has painted 
a triptych —an altogether successful 
bit of work. And the panels of the 
wooden doors of African-inspired bib- 
lical scenes, the work of Father Carroll’s 
carvers, were a revelation to me. Later 
I met a young English architect em- 
ployed by the Department of Public 
Works who also does a good deal of 
voluntary work for the Church in these 
parts. Men like Mr Johnson are a god- 
send to the missions, since they provide 
the kind of professional advice so sorely 
needed. 

Thanks to Monsignor Finn I was com- 
fortably settled at the Oke Are minor 
seminary, located on a hill overlooking 
Ibadan. The view from this old house — 
the earliest mission station here (1884) 
— is fantastic to my citified eyes. The 
lights twinkling below have an eerie 
effect. As we drove through the crowded 
streets from the major seminary to this 
hilltop minor seminary, I realized how 
impossible it would be for an unknowing 
tourist to come to this place without the 
sheltering arms of missionaries. I am 
very grateful to them all. 

Father Carroll’s interest in church 
music and the possibilities of effecting 
an entente cordiale with African musical 
norms recalled to mind these words of 
Pius XII on Sacred Music in 1955: 


‘What we have set out in writing thus far has 
special reference to these peoples of the Church 
among whom the Catholic religion has already 
been firmly established. In the areas, however, 
of the Church’s missions, it will not be possible 
to put each of these recommendations into 
execution before the numbers of the faithful 
have grown sufficiently, larger churches have 
been constructed, schools established by the 
Church which are regularly attended by 
children of Christians, and finally, the number 
of ministers of the sacraments exists equal to 
the need. Nevertheless, we earnestly urge those 
apostolic workers devotedly laboring in those 
extensive sections of the Lord’s vineyard, that 
they carefully consider this matter also as 
among the most important cares of this office. 
Many of the peoples committed to the ministry 
of missionaries take a very special delight in 
musical rhythms, and embellish the ceremonies 
devoted to the worship of idols with sacred 
chant. It shows a want of prudence, therefore, 
in heralds of Christ, the true God, if they 
belittle this efficacious contribution to the 
apostolate or neglect it altogether. Hence let 
messengers of the Gospel in pagan lands 
freely promote, in carrying out their apostolate, 
this love of religious chant which the men 
committed to their care cherish; but in such 


a way that the peoples may replace their 
national religious songs — which frequently 
rouse the admiration of even cultured people — 
with similar sacred Christian hymns, by which 
the truths of our faith, the life of Christ our 
Lord, the praises of the blessed Virgin Mary 
and of the saints, may be made known in 
language and melodies familiar to these same 
peoples.” 


Here indeed is the counsel of prudence 
and daring, in which the supreme au- 
thority of the Church is often in ad- 
vance of that other prudence which can 
only be equated with timidity — or even 
indifference. 

Father Carroll tells me that certain 
government officials in art circles at- 
tempted to get African carvers to pro- 
duce objects, but with little success even 
though the money was sufficient, whereas 
the same African artists may more read- 
ily work for the missionary who gets 
closer to the people, to the soul, of 
Africa. 


Ibadan, August 12, 1956. Early mass in the 
small church on this Oke Are hilltop. 
The two altar boys would be the joy of 
any American priest — reverent, efli- 
cient, making clear responses. Then a 
day’s tour of the city with Monsignor 
Finn; again to the university, to several 
hospitals and schools, the residential 
district, the Nigerian College of Arts, 
Science, and Technology — all “mod- 
ern” in style and well designed. The 
upkeep of these buildings is a problem, 
and painting must be done at least every 
four years. The furniture in the House 
of Assembly and in the House of Chiefs, 
designed by Mr Johnson, effectively 
merges modern furniture design with 
carvings by Father Carroll’s African 
artists. The woods used here would 
delight an American architect — ma- 
hogany, iroko (harder than mahogany), 
and arepi, even harder than iroko. All 
furniture including church pews (open 
backs and ends) is made of these woods, 
and very beautiful indeed. 

When we realize that all these new 
college buildings are for the benefit of 
students once removed from bush living, 
it is easy to appreciate the tremendous 
difficulties which face those who seek 
a measure of independence with all the 
concomitant responsibilities. The next 
ten years should tell the story. . . . 

Whatever strides toward progress 
may have been made in West Africa 
from Dakar to Lagos, so far at any rate 
this part of the world is certainly not 
ready for the general tourist. Hotel 
accommodations and other expected 
amenities are few, and usually second- 


rate. Without a definite purpose in 
mind and helping hands, the traveler 
would be bewildered. 


Ibadan-Ife-Ondo, and back. August 13, 
1956. A memorable day. When, in 1952, 
I first wrote to Father Carroll concern- 
ing his work in the development of 
African culture and art, I did not dream 
that I would ever meet him on the spot, 
and actually see examples of this African 
work. Over the years Father Carroll had 
sent me many texts and photographs, 
which gave me a wanderlust and even- 
tually led to the events of today. When 
I first met him in Abeokuta, Father 
Carroll urged me to go to Ife to see the 
marvelous bronze heads which have 
long been admired from photographs 
and from one example in the British 
Museum. 

Due to circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, Father Carroll could not be my 
guide for this Ife trip, but through the 
kindness of Monsignor Finn I was 
driven to Ife, and then on to Ondo, 
where I was to meet Father Carroll’s 
partner in this African religious sculp- 
ture adventure, Father Sean O’Mahony. 

The road to Ife (fifty-four miles from 
Ibadan) was good — a tar road — but 
the second stretch, from Ife to Ondo 
(fifty miles) was a dirt road, with many 
holes, snaky, all up and down and side- 
ways. There were many narrow bridges, 
and I was relieved every time the driver 
managed to keep all four wheels of the 
car on these bridges. Several mission- 
aries have told me how they have trav- 
eled on the lorries I saw on this road — 
rattle-trap affairs crowded with Afri- 
cans. It seemed to me that five miles of 
that kind of transportation for a Euro- 
pean should be equivalent to a generous 
period of time in purgatory. The inscrip- 
tions above the front driver’s mirror 
were often to the point: God is God. 
Trust in God and do the right thing. Equally 
to the point was the sign in one of the 
villages, which proclaimed that the 
“doctor”? could cure all diseases. The 
appearance of his office was not in the 
least reassuring, and rather more likely 
to suggest the possibility of acquiring all 
diseases by going there. 

In the small museum at Ife, an iso- 
lated place insofar as the average tourist 
is concerned, can be seen twenty-six 
marvelous heads in bronze — high- 
water marks in the history of art in the 
world. ; 

Leon Underwood’s small, illustrated 
book entitled Bronzes of West Africa tells 
the story of these Ife bronzes and de- 
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scribes the cire-perdu technique and in- 
ventive work of the artists of Benin. 
Underwood remarks that “the tech- 
nique of casting in bronze could be 
assumed to have come to Ife from the 
Mediterranean many centuries before 
the fifteenth, were it not that the Medi- 
terranean heads of such dates bear no 
very close comparison to the Ife heads. 
The style of the latter is more suggestive 
of the renaissance period.” 

It may be that my imagination was 
playing tricks, but along the road I 
saw men and women who might have 
been the models for these Ife heads. 

At Ondo I met Father O’Mahony, 
and finally saw some of the sculptured 
pieces, a few polychromed, that I had 
long admired from photographs. Mis- 
sion compounds, like this one at Ondo, 
are an ever-renewed revelation to me. 
Some building is always going on. On 
the whole the design is good, largely 
because of the simplicity resulting from 
modest means. On occasion I saw a 
more ambitious attempt to ape a gothic 
design, and the result was disastrous 
and possibly needlessly costly. 

At the suggestion of Father Vincent 
Finnegan, pastor at Ondo, we returned 
via Ilesha, which lengthened the trip 
back to Ibadan by some fifty miles, but 
it was safer because of the narrow bridges 
which would otherwise have to be nego- 
tiated in the dark. It was nine P.M. 
before we reached Ikire; for chop (food) 
and good conversation with the Fathers 
(Father Desmond Clifford, superior). 
Questions that came up lead me to 
believe in the possibility of producing 
a book of tentative plans and designs 
that could help those missionaries who 
do not know any architect like Mr 
Johnson, on the spot, and who must 
proceed on their own. Perhaps our 
Africa issue can incorporate some such 
designs, as well as details for sanctua- 
ries, sacristies, baptistries, altars — all 
with needed dimensions. This was 
Father J. Franklin Ewing’s idea. An- 
other idea may occur to me before the 
end of this African journey. 


Ibadan-Fos, August 15, 1956. Again a 
four-motor Heron plane, a small but 
very maneuverable craft. We should 
have reached Jos in two hours, but 
when we were about thirty miles away 
our pilot felt that bad weather condi- 
tions there made it advisable to go on 
to Kaduna, where we stopped for lunch. 
Then another attempt at Jos, only to 
land at Kano for the night. The next 
morning at seven-thirty, on the way 


again and this time we made it. Quite 
cool here — an altitude of 4,100 feet. 
Africa is not always the “steaming 
jungle.” 


Jos, August 16, 1956. I had phoned last 
night in the hope of securing a room and 
bath at the Hill Station, a luxurious 
set-up that had been suggested to me in 
Ibadan, but the manager had regret- 
fully informed me that no rooms were 
available — all booked up until the 
22nd. But later I found that there were 
ways of obtaining accommodations. So I 
went on to what is called the Leave 
Station (formerly operated by the Brit- 
ish Army), composed of a central build- 
ing and many cottages, round huts with 
thatched roofs — very African looking 
and quite comfortable — the only trou- 
ble being that a visitor is isolated and 
totally at the mercy of a very inefficient 
taxi service. A kind soul finally drove 
me to the Museum. Mr Bernard Fagg, 
the curator, was on leave, but I was well 
received by the acting curator, Mr 
Denis Duerden, and he soon took me 
in hand and made a most welcome sug- 
gestion — that I should stay with him 
in Bernard Fagg’s house. This again is 
indicative of how things happen if you 
allow travel conditions in Africa to take 
their course. 

The Jos museum is a very attractive 
building, the exhibits well set up, with 
suitable explanatory texts—an ex- 
tremely valuable beginning for a coun- 
try like Nigeria where time is of the 
essence these days to preserve evidence 
of past art and culture. Bernard Fagg, a 
government archeologist, has accom- 
plished a work of preservation which 
should be appreciated more and more as 
time goes on. And it should be said that 
the museum is a product of Mr Fagg’s 
enthusiasm and initiative. He designed 
the building and supervised the con- 
struction with native labor—not a 
mean achievement in the Nigeria of less 
than a decade ago. 

In the afternoon I called on Bishop 
John J. Reddington, of the African mis- 
sions, eighteen years in Africa. Then a 
tour of the city and a visit to a school 
some five miles away from Jos where 
many of the students—all young, 
friendly Africans — were being pre- 
pared for baptism. Later the bishop gave 
me an opportunity to look over reports 
of the Church’s activities in these parts 
—the number of students in Catholic 
schools (some pagans, Protestants, and 
a few Mohammedans). In time, the to- 
totals can change to a Catholic atmos- 


phere, if not to the fullness of the faith. 
Struggling against great odds, with a 
minimum of funds and living a very 
frugal life, these bishops and mission- 
aries Carry on. 


Jos-Bauchi, August 17, 1956. Thanks to 
the kindness of Mr Bernard Wakefield, 
education officer at Toro (about twenty 
miles from Jos), I reached Bauchi, an- 
other sixty-two miles, and finally met 
Mr Jean-Pierre Greenlaw with whom I 
had corresponded for the past months. 
This trip also gave me the opportunity 
to see a typical Hausa town — wide 
streets and mud houses, a few white- 
washed, but all of pleasing outlines and 
proportions. I realized at once that I 
would get along with him. Back again 
to Toro and Mrs Wakefield’s hospitality 
for dinner and overnight accommoda- 
tions. I will not soon forget everyone’s 
kindness and their readiness to meet 
unexpected conditions in a cheerful 
manner. 

A hasty visit cannot result in any 
settled opinion, but it seems to me that 
the work being done by these education 
officers in Nigeria holds promise for the 
country. These training colleges are 
preparing the way for a better life, and 
if the scholastic standards are held to a 
high level after the Europeans leave the 
job in the hands of the Africans, much 
can be done. The next decades should 
tell an interesting story! 


Jos, August 18, 1956. Long conversation 
with Mr Greenlaw concerning the na- 
ture and function of religious art. I was 
much interested in his views because he 
believes in the theory of adaptation of 
native forms of architecture, and since 
I arrived at Dakar I had become more 
and more convinced of the validity of a 
frankly ““modern” approach. He agreed 
to write a text for the Africa issue, with 
illustrations of churches designed ac- 
cording to his norms of adaptability. 
The problems which confront the art- 
ist and architect in Nigeria are much 
the same the world over; a lack of art 
appreciation among the clergy, the 
fallacy that lack of money necessarily means 
poor design; the indifference towards the 
possibility of enlisting the interest of 
those who would be only too happy to 
help and advise the missionary and his 
bishop (but for at least a token fee — 
and this matter of fee should be dis- 
cussed elsewhere in the African issue); 
for example, here in Jos and elsewhere 
are men trained in art and architecture 
who could do much along these lines. 
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At the moment I have in mind the boys 
taught by Denis Duerden, who could 
execute stations of the cross (black and 
white line or in color — and other litur- 
gical objects) and who might even 
decorate the sanctuary with paintings of 
a distinctly African flavor; also those who 
work in pottery and ceramics under the 
guidance of one of England’s most dis- 
tinguished potters, Michael Cardew, at 
the Pottery Center at Abuja, Niger 
Province, about two hundred and twelve 
miles from Jos. I have seen some of 
their work — goblets, bowls, dishes, 
etc., and nothing would be simpler 
than for them to execute holy water 
fonts, candlesticks — perhaps the bases 
for sanctuary lamps. With a measure of 
encouragement and initiative the Church 
in Nigeria could benefit from all talents 
everywhere — and the cost would cer- 
tainly not be higher than what is so 
often misspent on the “church goods” 
type of object. If I can manage to meet 
Mr Cardew in England where he is 
now on leave, I may interest him in 
having his pupils execute a number of 
such objects as proof of the possibilities 
involved in such a scheme. 

An evening entertainment, organized 
by Denis Duerden, during which Jean- 
Pierre Greenlaw sang folk songs of 
England, France, the US., and Ger- 
many, to his guitar accompaniment, 
with the gusto and competence of a 
seasoned performer. We also heard a 
group of six Africans of the Tiv tribe 
(Benne Province) sing native songs 
which had that repetitive rhythm of 
Africa and a drum accompaniment. 
The strong, deep voices had a resonance 
which at once reminded me that grego- 
rian melodies could be sung by such 
people. This quality of vocal resonance 
would indeed make an organ practically 
useless. These African singers work in 
the tin mines of the Bauchi plateau; 
at home, in Benne Province, they are 
farmers. 


Jos, August 19, 1956. Early mass in the 
cathedral —a low mass and I missed 
the congregational singing, but the re- 
sponses to the prayers after mass were 
given with a volume and enthusiasm 
that would shame many a US congrega- 
tion. The picturesque crowd of babies 
and small children who squatted on the 
floor in front of the side altars were a 
delight to the eye—an orderly and 
surprisingly quiet group of small fry, 
many wearing bright colored dresses of 
varied sizes and shapes all resulting in 
great beauty, both in color and form. 


Later an excursion into the country 
to visit the Catholic mission at Zawan, 
some fifteen miles from Jos. The last 
few miles over a rough road and 
through a small village, bordered by 
tall cacti, which are used in lieu of 
fences. The landscape had a peculiar 
lunar quality, with green overtones and 
a majestic and broken ring of moun- 
tains. The altitude here is nearly five 
thousand feet. 

Good conversation with Mr Green- 
law as we drove along — on art and the 
relation of art to the liturgy. His text 
should be one of the high points of the 
African issue. One idea of his was very 
pertinent and of particular interest, as 
it expressed what I had felt these past 
weeks: the bustle and agitated life in 
an African city, which Greenlaw likened 
to the creative chaos of the life of the tuture 
—nations in birthpangs—as_ con- 
trasted with the chaos of European life, 
which is more like the decadence of tired 
civilization. Then I found this sentence 
in the June 1945 Report of the Commission 
on Higher Education in West Africa, pub- 
lished in London (His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, CMD 6655) which rein- 
forces Greeniaw’s analysis: 

‘*Somewhere in West Africa within a 
century, within half a century — and 
what is that in the life of a people — 
a new African state will be born. It will 
be strong. Its voice will be listened for, 
wherever there are Africans or African- 
descended communities, and that is to 
say both in the Old World and in the 
New. It will have a vital need for coun- 
sellors, its own counsellors. Now is the 
time, and the time is already late, to 
train them for their work.” 

Achimota and Ibadan colleges, the 
teachers’ training centers — all are hard 
at work training these counsellors of the 
future, and everything points to a much 
earlier fulfillment than the fifty years 
suggested in the Report. 


Jos, August 20, 1956. Another snafu in 
my plans. Air France is full up until 
September 3rd for Douala and Brazza- 
ville, so I may change to KLM or 
PWA. These once-a-week plane sched- 
ules can disrupt the best-laid plans. 
Because of this I may bypass Douala 
and Yaounda and fly directly from 
Kano to Brazzaville. Even though I 
have lost a week because of such delays 
I have made good use of the time in 
the Museum Library and roaming 
around the open air market with Denis 
Duerden buying Kano cloth, always 
after the required amount of: palaver. 


In this market I was fortunate in having 
Denis as a guide. The traders start one 
hundred per cent higher than what they 
will eventually be willing to take for any 
object. Kano cloth is woven in strips 
about nine inches wide, and then six 
of these strips are sewn together — the 
designs running clear across the six 
strips. The designs are simple geomet- 
ric patterns and usually blue — the 
greater portion of the material being a 
soft milky white. It would be ideal 
material for dossals and perhaps dis- 
creet direction could produce designs 
which would be more suitable for the 
purpose without, however, doing vio- 
lence to the African’s own sense of 
design. ; ; 

Then I thought of Greenlaw’s hopes 
of being entrusted with a kind of roving 
commission to tour Nigeria and help 
missionaries plan their churches, and 
to have all necessary objects for liturgical 
use designed and executed by African 
artists. As always the first roadblock to 
such plans — whether in Africa or the 
US, in India or Japan — is money, and 
then hierarchical cooperation, or rather, 
the willingness of the hierarchy to sup- 
port such plans by discreet and humble 
approval. And foundations have spon- 
sored far less worthy plans. 
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Gilles Beaugrand 


INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


Station of the Cross, hand hammered, repoussé. 
i: CHRIST THE KING CHURCH, Worcester, Mass. 


: The Most Reverend John J. Wright, D.D. 
The Reverend Francis M. Lahey, pastor. 
Norman D. Nault, A I A, architect. 


ADRIAN HAMERS 
1S Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Strect, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 

Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 

Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 


Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen. 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 


Adrian Hamers Co., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


Jean-Jacques Duval, 320 Central Park West, New York 25, N. Y. 


T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Adrian Hamers Company, 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Marywood Studios, Montgomery Center, Vermont 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
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233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Vestments designed according to the requirements published in recent numbers of Liturgical Arts. 
Church interiors and appurtenances designed for artistic unity, with original works of sacred art and 


handicraft. 


MARYWOOD STUDIOS 


RosBert W. BONNETTE, Director 


A limited number of copies of 

CHARLES DONAGH MAGINNIS 

FAIA 1867-1955 

A SELECTION OF HIS 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 

are now available 
Designed and printed by a student in the School 
of Architecture and Design of Yale University 
Contents include articles on the philosophy of 
architecture; architecture’s relationship with 
religious tradition and with city planning; 
the training of an architect; the celebrated 
AIA Gold Medal acceptance speech; 
biographical note; a portrait photograph 
554 x 934 ins; xvii & 54 pages; set in 
Eric Gill’s Perpetua type; imported marble 
endpapers; 3-piece binding; dust jacket 
Price $4.50 postpaid 
Please send checks or money orders to 

Andrew W. Roberts 

1141 Hollywood Road 

Linden, New Jersey 


Montgomery Center, Vermont 
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WILLET 


STAINED GLASS 
STUDIOS 


ALSO 


CEMENT WINDOWS 
AND 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


3900 Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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Three examples of the work of Dahomey artists, 
working in the lost wax technique. These small objects, 
in bronze, show what could be done for many churches 
and chapels in mission territory. Direct commissions, 
not benevolent condescension, is needed to translate 
this kind of work into the actuality of community 
participation. 
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Sixteenth century crucifix, of brass, found in the 
Kimpangu region, Belgian Congo. 


Photo C. Lamote 


Dahomey interpretctions 
of Biblical scenes, in 

the lost wax technique. 
Can the West afford 

to neglect such artistry? 


